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A LOST IDEAL* 


By ANNIE 8. SWAN, 
Avrnon or “ ArpEnsypz,” ‘‘ CaRLownig£,”’ ‘‘ Marrtanp or LAURIESTON,”’ ETC., E70. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


* And therewith such an agony did rend 
Her body and soul, that all things she forzat 
A.vidst of it,” 


USH!” 

Clear, sharp, in- 
cisiveas a lance- 
thrust, Hilda 
von Reutensee’s 
voice broke in 
upon the tor- 
rent of his 
words, and 
Helen, sitting 
behind the fold- 
ing-doors, heard 
the rustle of her 
garments as she sprang to her feet. 

“T will not hush, | will speak,” the man 

eplied, allowing the flood-tide of his passion 
vent. “I love you with a mad love, which 
ismy ruin. IfI had married you, there is 
nothing I could not have achieved, and you 
know it too well. As it is, life is bitter to 
me as Dead Sea fruit.” 

“Tt was your own doing. Why, on why, 
did you do her so irreparable a wrong ?” 

Her voice was shrill with her intolerable 
anguish. It was of Helen, of Helen alone, 
she thought. 

“TI was in a manner bound,” he said 

gloomily. ‘TI had to make some return for 
their long kindness, and there was no other 
way.” 
“None but that ? Oh, Heaven, these are 
the tender mercies of men! Do you know 
that to such a woman it would have been a 
greater kindness to have killed her? God 
forgive you, and be merciful to her!” 

There was a moment’s strained and dread- 
ful silence. Then the Countess spoke again 
more quictly, yet with a note of despair in 
her voice. 

“TI pass over the insult you have offered 
to me to-day, an insult I have not deserved. 
I pass it over for her sake. You know, none 
better, Richard Woodgate, that I have never 
encouraged you to care for me in that way, 
that I have been true to myself always, that 
I have never forgotten I am another man’s 
wife, and that I have a son who believes in 
and loves his mother. I have had a hard 
life, isolated always from my own sex, ex- 
posed to temptation which other women, 

XXITI—26 





as good as I am, have not heen able to 
withstand. I have made some mistakes, 
one of them was to imagine I might make a 
friend of you. I have felt kindly towards 
you, I will not deny. I have been interested 
in your career, as | have been interested in a 
hundred others, but nothing more. As for 
you, I knew your weakness, that you longed 
for the adoration of every woman you knew, 
and laid yourself out to win it ; but you did 
not win mine. I trembled when I heard you 
had married—trembled for her. But when 
I saw her I took courage, and said to myself, 
she will make a man of him. No; be still. 
Hear me to the end. It is my last word, 
and say it I will. You are baser, more 
hopeless, than I thought, since the constant 
companionship of a soul scarcely fit for con- 
tact with this miserable world has failed to 
work in you the smallest good. You say 
you love me. Do you know that in saying 
that you have taken from me what is dearer 
to me than anything in this world except my 
boy—her friendship ? I must now pass out 
of your life and hers for ever, and before I 
go I would pray you to try to be worthier of 
her—to seek to atone by lifelong devotion to 
her for what you have done this day.” 
Again Helen heard the swift rustle of her 
skirts and the opening and shutting of the 
door. She sat in silence, her elbows on the 
writing-table, her eyes staring straight before 
her, chaos in her soul, At any moment her 
husband might throw open the door and 
there find her, but she felt powerless to 
move. In a few minutes he also left the 
room, and Helen sat still ; how long or how 
short a time she could not tell. At last she 
herself rose, gathered her writing materials 
together, shutting the unfinished sheet into 
her case, and went upstairs. Absolutely for 
the moment she did not know what to do. 
It was now five o'clock. In her room, at 
the other end of the corridor, the Countess 
was sitting, trying to write a letter to ac- 
count for her immediate departure from 
Brighton; while in the dressing-room her 
maid, in no small surprise, was packing 
her trunks. At the half-hour she had left 
the hotel. About the same hour, when 
Hilda von Reutensee’s eyes were turned in 
the mute anguish of farewell towards her 
windows, Helen came to herself and sud- 
denly took her resolve. She had no maid 
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to aid her, but she needed none. Her pre- 
parations were not elaborate, nor would she 
burden herself with anything that was not 
absolutely necessary. Her life being over, 
as she thought, she had no further use for 
the dainty garments, the elegant trifles, 
which in happy days she had loved and 
worn. Her dressing-bag, the marriage gift 
of an old friend in the Dale, sufficed to 
carry the few things indispensable mean- 
while till she had further planned. Having 
awakened to the fact that her husband had 
repudiated her, had no further need of her, 
her sole idea was to get away at once from 
any possibility of again looking on his face. 
Having packed her bag, put on her rich but 
plain travelling-cloak and her bonnet, all 
part of the deep mourning she still wore for 
her father, she stood still a moment in the 
middle of the room, looking perplexedly 
about her, as if wondering whether anything 
had been forgotten. Her face wore a scared, 
troubled look, her eyes were dazed, her 
mouth hard, stern, most pitifully drawn. 
She had begurf to draw on her left-hand 
glove, when she suddenly observed her 
rings. Very deliberately she took them all 
off, laid the broad band of her wedding-ring 
and its handsome diamond keeper beside it 
on the dressing-table. Then she replaced 
her mother’s worn wedding-ring and the 
mourning-ring containing her father’s hair 
side by side on the third finger, put on her 
gloves, and left the room. She met no one 
in the corridor or on the stairs, though a 
curious chamber-maid, seeing her go down 
bag in hand, called the attention of a neigh- 
bour to the fact. She passed out of the 
hall also without a word of explanation to 
the porter, though he looked after her curi- 
ously too, and seemed on the point of speak- 
ing. As she passed on, however, he looked 
at the clock, and observed that it was a 
quarter to six. 

About seven Woodgate returned to the 
hotel. He looked ill, and in his eyes there 
was a furtive uneasiness. The situation he 
felt to be awkward in the extreme, and he 
did not know how to face it. The porter, 
shrewd and suspicious after the manner of 
his kind, regarded him with curiosity also, 
feeling intuitively that something had gone 
wrong. 

“Has Mrs. Woodgate returned from 
town, do you know?” Woodgate inquired, 
with an assumption of carelessness which 
did not in the least deceive the person ad- 
dressed. 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Woodgate returned by 


the four-o’clock. She went out again at a 
quarter to six, carrying her dressing-bag.” 

“Left any message?” inquired Wood- 
gate, and he could not help his face red- 
dening. 

“No, sir, none. The Countess went to 
town by the five thirty-five, taking her 
maid and her luggage. That is all, sir. 
She said she had been unexpectedly called 
away.” 

“IT knew that; but Mrs. Woodgate re- 
turned at four o’clock, you say. I was in 
the house then. How did I not see her ?” 

“ Couldn’t say, sir,” replied the man with 
a peculiar grin, feeling more and more con- 
vinced that something was up. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Madam may have left some message with 
the chamber-maid.” 

Woodgate nodded and walked upstairs. 
The most horrible suspicions were awak- 
ened in him, and yet it seemed utterly un- 
likely that the Countess should have revealed 
to Helen the incident of the afternoon. 
That Helen might have overheard did not 
occur to him. 

He met the chamber-maid in the corridor. 
She had been in the room Helen had just 
left, taking an inventory of things for 
herself. But she had not learned much ; 
the rings lying on the table had not seemed 
of special significance to her, though she 
had wondered a little at the lady’s unusual 
carelessness. 

‘*Did Mrs. Woodgate say to you where 
she was going or when she would return ?” 
he inquired, stopping her as she respectfully 
glided past. 

“No, sir, she said nothing to me.” 

“Did she have any tea when she re- 
turned 1” 

“No, sir. I asked her, but she said she 
would take tea with you and the other 
lady when you returned, and she went 
down to the ante-room then to write some 
letters.” 

“The ante-room!” repeated Woodgate 
vaguely. “Do you mean the room behind 
our drawing-room ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

““What time would it be when she went 
there ?” 

“About ten minutes past four, sir, and 
she came upstairs before five. She seemed 
very tired, sir, and I thought would go to lie 
down.” 

“Very probably,” replied Woodgate steadily, 
and, passing the girl, entered the room and 
shut the door. The explanation was before 


him in all its simplicity. Helen had heard, 
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and had gone away. The moment he 
entered the room his eye was arrested by 
the gleam of the rings on the table. He 
took them up and looked at them with a 
curicus twitching of the mouth. There they 
were, the pretty baubles—mutely offering 
him their message—a last farewell. It was 
an awful moment for the man, the complete 
Wreck of all most men hold dear. I do him 
the justice to admit that his first thought 
was not of himself but of her, of the woman 
from whom he had taken all, to whom given 
nothing. He glanced round the room, stand- 
ing as Helen had stood little more than an 
hour ago; and when he saw the open door 
of the wardrobe, the signs of hasty packing, 
sank down upon a chair, completely over- 
come. His remorse, his self-reproach, were 
more than he could bear. The more he 
thought of Helen, the more intolerable did 
his thoughts become. If she had, as was, he 
feared, too evident, overheard. the words he 
had addressed in a moment of passion to the 
Countess, then all was over. A bitter ex- 
perience for any wife, it was one he felt sure 
which his wife would never forgive. Her 
own purity and uprightness of soul were so 
absolute and unsullied, that she would look 
upon his disloyalty as too black for ought 
but utter condemnation. Even her love would 
be slain by it, so he bitterly told himself ; 
and what remained for him or for her? He 
cursed the weak folly by which in one dark 
moment he had lost his wife and his friend. 

He roused himself by-and-by, and began to 
wonder what he should do, He could think 
of nothing but his wife, and in his own mind 
he had no doubt of the course she had taken. 
He believed that she was already in London 
awaiting the departure of the Scotch night 
train. He rose’from his chair, began with a 
curious nervous haste to put the things scat- 
tered about the room into the wardrobe, 
which he locked and put the key in his 
pocket. Then he put the two rings in the 
inner pocket of his letter-case and went down- 
stairs. 

“Tam going'up to town for the night,” he 
said to the: porter. “My wife has been 
suddenly called away. I do not know when 
we shall be back. Meanwhile I keep the 
rooms, and have left all our belongings in 
them. You will hear from me when to ex- 
pect us back—or where to send our luggage 
if we should be unable to return.” 

He gave the man a sovereign, and stepped 
into the hansom at the deor. He had to 
wait some time at the station, and when he 
reached Victoria it was five minutes to ten 


o'clock. The Scotch train left Euston at ten- 
thirty ; he had not much more than time to 
drive from one station to another, but he was 
in time. He went from one end of the train 
to the other scanning each compartment with- 
out the smallest hesitation, but failed to find 
his wife or any trace of her. He stood on 
the platform till it steamed out of the station, 
then he turned on his heel and walked away, 
a miserable, fear-haunted man. What to do 
next was the problem. The house at Hamp- 
stead was open, the servants during the ab- 
sence of their mistress being busy with the 
spring cleaning. He could not go there; the 
idea of the desolate, memory-haunted house 
was hateful to him. He sauntered out, with 
his hat drawn over his brows, into the light 
and bustle of Euston Road, and looked about 
him dazedly as if uncertain how or where to 
turn. 

“Hansom, sir?” said acabman suggestively, 
drawing up at the kerbstone in front of him. 
Woodgate looked relieved, jumped in, and 
gave the address of Hargreaves in Arundel 
Sureet. He looked out as they turned in off 
the Strand and saw a light burning in the 
journalist’s window, indicating that he was 
at home, which was not usual at that hour. 
Woodgate went somewhat slowly upstairs, 
knocked heavily at the door, and followed 
hard upon his knock without waiting an in- 
vitation. Hargreaves was at work amid the 
usual litter of untidiness, the atmosphere as 
usual thick with tobacco smoke. 

“ Woodgate! why, bless my soul, I thought 
you were at Brighton,” he said, jumping up. 
“What are you doing here at eleven o'clock 
at night, and—but, man alive, something's 
up. What is it ?” 

“‘T’ve played the very devil this afternoon, 
Hargreaves, with everything. It’s all up. I 
tell you, all up. Don’t look at me like that.” 

The strain of the last four hours was now 
beginning to tell on Woodgate, and he 
became momentarily more excited. Har- 
greaves. stared at him apprehensively for a 
full minute, not sure whether Woodgate had 
not gone off his head. 

“V’ve got something to finish here, old 
chap ; it’s my chronic state,” he said, trying 
to speak unconcernedly. ‘“ Take a chair, and 
keep cool for ten minutes. 1 won't be longer 
than that.” 

But the look of blank misery and despair 
on the face of the man before him arrested 
him, and put all thonghts of work out of his 
head. That something serious had happened 
was very evident, for Woodgate was ordi- 
narily the coolest of human beings. 
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Woodgate took out his letter-case, opened 
it, and laid the two rings on the table, where 
they made a little flash of light. 

“Do you see them?” he said. “That’s 
all I’ve got left of the woman I called my 
wife,” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“So soon men’s passion passes! yea it sinks 
Like foam into the troubled wave thut bore it,” 

HARGREAVES only stared. 

“What on earth do you mean?” he stam- 
mered at length. 

“ What I’m saying. My wife has left me. 
Heaven only knows where she is.” 

“But the cause?” said Hargreaves ex- 
citedly. “Why has she left you? What 
have you done to her ?” 

Woodgate got up and began to pace the 
room. 

“Oh, it’s a commonplace story, Harry. 
Can’t you guess ?” 

Hargreaves may have had some faint idea, 
but he would not express it. After a minute 
or so Woodgate briefly related the occurrence 
of the afternoon, and turned to his friend for 
his opinion. 

“T suppose you'll say I’m a brute and a 
ead,” he said gloomily. ‘But there’s some- 
thing to be said on my side too.” 

“You're worse than either. You're a fool, 
Dick, and no man has a right to be a fool. 
Man, don’t you know what you’ve thrown 
away, a pearl beyond all price? There isn’t 
her like in all London. I have never met a 
woman half so noble, so womanly, so truly 

ood,” 

“That’s what’s the matter with her—she’s 
too good,” said Woodgate, gloomily still. 
“Fact is, Hargreaves, chaps like us, accus- 
tomed to all sorts and conditions of women, 
are not fit mates for angels, and the experi- 
ment is sure to fail.” 

Hargreaves’ expression changed. A fine 
contemp’ curled his mouth, an honest indig- 
nation flashed in his honest eye. 

“Don’t make yourself any more con- 
temptible than you can help,” he said quickly. 
“T feel inclined at this moment to kick you 
down stairs ; it would relieve my feelings and 
do you no harm. There is no use com- 
menting any more on this miserable affair. 
What we've got to do is to find Mrs. 
Woo'gate. Did it occur to you to go to the 
Scotch train.” 

“T’ve just come from Euston. She didn’t 
go by it; but Hargreaves, suppose we found 


her at this moment, what then? Do you 
think she’d come back ?” 

“JT don’t know. No man can take his 
affidavit on a woman’s action; but anyhow 
aren’t you anxious about her ?” 

Woodgate had grown much calmer, and 
already the thing was assuming a different 
aspect in his eyes. 

“T’m not concerned regarding her imme- 
diate safety, if you mean that. She is nota 
person to do anything rashly, and she has 
plenty of money. But I would wish to avoid 
a scandal in these beastly newspapers if pos- 
sible, and I think she would be of the same 
mind. She has always had a slavish fear of 
public comment on the private life of indivi- 
duals. I know that, and it is my only 
chance.” 

“If that is your only one, you may let it 
go after the rest,” said Hargreaves, his lip 
curling again. “In a crisis like this I am 
sure such a consideration would weigh less 
than nothing with her. Well, what are you 
going to do? 

“JT don’t know, must wait till to-morrow 
now,” said Woodgate a trifle forlornly. 
“You see it’s near midnight. What would 
you advise ?” 

“Tm not in a position to advise anything. 
When a man’s chum acts in such a totally 
unexpected and confoundedly brutal manner, 
it throws a man on his beam-ends. What did 
you marry her for?” 

Woodgate impatiently shook his head. 
“What do half the fellows marry for, Har- 
greaves? Because they want to settle down, 
and they think the one they have chosen will 
do credit to their taste. I don’t claim to be 
any better than my neighbours.” 

Hargreaves thrust his empty pipe savagely 
into his mouth. Nothing was to be got by 
quarrelling with Woodgate, but never had 
the honest soul been so tempted to lay hands 
on a man before. 

“T don’t know what you're made of, Dick; 
and I don’t want to know. You've talked 
a lot since you came into this room, and 
you never let a word of sympathy or com- 
passion for the unhappy woman you have 
so bitterly wronged fall from your lips.” 

Woodgate winced. He was far from feel- 
ing as callous as he appeared, it was remorse 
indeed that gave the sting to his bitterest 
words. But he was reserved, secretive toa 
degree ; no man could say he had seen into 

Woodgate’s heart. At bottom he was capable 
of deep and strong feeling, and he was at 
that moment quite as unhappy as he deserved 
to be. 
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“‘ There’s no use talking here, I suppose,” 
he said, picking up his hat. ‘“T’]l go round to 
the Metropole for the night. Walk with me?” 

“No, not to-night; I’ve got work to do, 
and that’s midnight ringing,” said Har- 
greaves coldly. 

“ All right, good night. Ill look round in 
the morning. Don’t go back on me entirely 
for this, Harry, and try to think I have a 
redeeming virtue left.” 

Hargreaves allowed him to go without 
saying another word, and he sat down with 
his empty pipe still in his mouth, like a person 
stunned. He opened the window by-and-by, 
and put his head out. It was a fine mild 
evening, the sky soft and lovely, dappling 
round the rising moon in soft masses; the 
stars shining steadily in the little rifts, like 
so many watchful eyes. Hargreaves was 
much upset. He had witnessed many ship- 
wrecks on the sea of London life, had seen 
the swamping of many a matrimonial barque, 
but none had ever moved him like this. He 
felt a personal interest in it, the three being 
known to him so well. But it was upon 
Helen Woodgate his thoughts dwelt most 
lingeringly and painfully ; he felt as if the 
wrong had been done to a dear sister of his 
own. He had not seen her many times, but 
these had sufficed to rouse in him a tender 
and chivalrous regard towards the woman who 
seemed to him to stand upon a pedestal, to 
look at life from the loftiest height—through 
eyes that brooked no wrong because they 
had never known it. The action of the other 
woman, on whose loyalty he could have 
staked his life, he could not comprehend. He 
simply did not understand it, and he told 
himself that if to talk with her face to face 
before the close of another day would help 
him to a better understanding, it should be 
done ; with Woodgate, he was simply and 
unfeignedly angry, he could scarcely think 
of him and keep calm. If the work Har- 
greaves had in hand were pressing, it was 
shamelessly neglected. He sat by the open 
window till the bell of St. Clement Danes 
rang two; then he closed it, lit his pipe, and 
continued to think of Helen Woodgate, of 
her alone. He was a man of the nicest 
discrimination, possessing a knowledge of 
human and of feminine nature most accurate 
and delicate. He could follow in thought 
the very workings of Helen’s mind ; and even 
shared the intolerable and righteous indigna- 
tion in her heart. She had no part with 
complaisant wives who view such deviations 
on the part of their spouses with philosophy, 
and whose gospel is to avoid open scandal at 
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any price ; she had given herself absolutely, 
all or nothing was her creed. Therefore the 
shock must have been terrific, the awakening 
most cruel. The mere dwelling upon it 
banished sleep from the eyes of Hargreaves, 
and the dawn found him lying on the hard 
couch, with his arms under his head, thinking 
still. Woodgate in his luxurious bedroom 
at the Metropole fared better; although his 
heart was heavy, sleep did not refuse to 
visit him, and he awoke in surprise to see the 
sunshine lying across his bed. 

Before breakfast Hargreaves finished his 
neglected task, then had his bath, breakfasted 
and went out. He had no sort of hesitation 
about his destination or his errand; he 
turned his face westward, walking all the 
way, and reached Park Lane before eleven 
o'clock, not knowing whether he should find 
the Countess there, but if he should, deter- 
mined not to leave without seeing her. 

The man servant looked at him, and shook 
his head. 

“Yes, my mistress is here, sir, and down- 
stairs, but she will not see anybody to-day. 
These is my horders, sir, very peremptory.” 

“Take her my name, my man, and say it 
is most important,” said Hargreaves. ‘The 
man asked him to walk in and did as he was 
bid. Ina few minutes he returned to the 
hall, requested Hargreaves to walk into the 
library, as his mistress would come to him 
presently. Hargreaves was not elated, but 
felt calmly satisfied. Had the Countess 
absolutely refused to see him he felt that 
matters would be complicated still further. 
He had not long to wait. In less than five 
minutes the door opened and she came in, 
nodding to him gravely ; and he noted the 
look of misery in her face. 

“Good morning. I suppose you have 
heard something, or you would not have 
come here; sit down.” She spoke without. 
the smallest embarrassment, but she did not. 
sit down herself. She wore her morning 
gown still, a soft clinging robe of a heliotrope 
shade, with trimmings of white lace which 
matched the hue of her cheek. There was. 
not a vestige of colour in her whole face. 

“ Woodgate came to me last night,” replied 
Hargreaves bluntly. “His wife has gone 
away.” 

The Countess gave a great start, the colour 
leaped back to her face and she bit her lips, 
while her hands nervously clenched. 

“God forbid! Harry. God forbid! Did 
he crown his mad folly then by telling her ?” 

“No,” said Hargreaves, with a curious, 
dry look. “It was more commonplace than 
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that. She was in the adjoining room—you 
will understand the situation better than I— 
and overheard.” 

She walked away from him to the window, 
where the tall spring flowers in the window- 
boxes nodded gaily to her, and so stood with 
her back to him, in absolute silence for some 
minutes. She was suffering acutely, and the 
seal of it was on her face. 

* Will you be merciful, Harry, and tell me 
quickly all you know ?” she said to him at 
last, but without looking round. ‘“ Remember 
what it means to me. Be as lenient with me 
as you can.” 

“There is very little to tell,” said Har- 
greaves, in the same dry, even voice, for the 
tragedy seemed to deepen as he witnessed 
the woman’s silent suffering. ‘ Mrs. Wood- 
gate, having overheard, simply went away, 
deaving no message except such as her dis- 


carded wedding-ring might convey. Wood- 
-gate does not know where she is, and it 
. struck me—may I be forgiven if I mis- 


judge him—that it did not cause him much 
concern.” : 
She flung her hand down from her breast 


‘with a gesture which conveyed a contempt 


immeasurable and sublime. “ Do not name 
him,” she said harshly. Then suddenly 
her manner changed, and she turned to the 
man who had been her tried friend for so 
many years with a gesture of infinite and 
wistful pathos. ‘Do you, can you, exon- 
erate me? I have been in torture all night 
long. You are on the outside. You are 
wise, and your eyes see clearly always. Have 
I brought about this awful thing? Have 
you seen in me any lightness of behaviour 
towards him that could have caused so gra- 
tuitous an insult? Don’t spare me. I want 
to know that—only be true with me.” 

“T have seen nothing. You cannot help 
your attractions, and you are altogether 


‘blameless. If he cared for you all along, 


the sin was his marrying another woman.” 
A little shiver of relief trembled over her, 
and she put her hand over her eyes a 


-moment. 


“T feel stronger now, and I thank you. 
You are the only man I have ever met to 
whom a woman may speak her mind without 
fear of being misunderstood. But now, what 
is to be done? How—how are we to help 
her ?” 

“That,” said Hargreaves gravely, “I do 
not know.” 

“But we must try—you and I. I love 
her so I would willingly die for her. She 
has shown me the highest loveliness‘ of 


womanhood, how lovely it is to be good; 
and yet I unwittingly have slain her. Do 
you think there is any possibility of a re- 
union ?/—that it would be possible for her 
ever to overlook ?” 

“T do not,” replied Hargreaves frankly. 
“T confess that at this moment I see no 
hope at all. You see,” he added, with a 
curious contraction of his brows, “a woman 
can always forgive if the suppliant is at her 
feet ; but he is not that. I observed a touch 
of querulousness in him last night. I believe 
he thinks she has been needlessly wounded 
by a punctilio.” 

“Tf that is so his punishment will not be 
lacking,” she replied, and her eyes flashed ; 
“but I can hardly believe in a selfishness so 
sublime. Surely her sweet influence must 
have left some impression on him, else must 
all sweet influence be a myth. Let us not 
be too hard upon him either, Harry, until 
we see.” 

She was very just, even in the midst of 
her keen pain. Hargreaves regarded her, if 
possible, with an increased access of respect. 

** What is he ?” he asked himself. ‘“* What 
is he to have disturbed the current of two 
women’s lives—and such women ?” 

“Are you going to remain in town?” he 
asked at last. 

“T don’t know what to do, nor where to 
go. Until I hear something of her I can 
know no rest. What steps is he taking 
to-day ?” 

“1 don’t know; but I shall see him later 
in the day. He stayed at the Metropole 
last night.” 

“Tt is unlikely she would go to Scotland, 
I think. It would be worth your or his 
while to see the lawyer to-day—the Scotch 
lawyer, I mean, who came down from her 
native town to see her about her father’s 
estate. She had an interview with him 
yesterday, I think, at the Inns of Court 
Hotel. If she left her husband deliberately, 
it is just possible that she may have sought 
his advice.” 

“What is his name ?” asked Hargreaves, 
taking out his note-book. 

** Hoddom.” 

*T'll tell Woodgate, and, if necessary, see 
him myself,” said Hargreaves, rising. ‘‘Mean- 
while I am glad I have seen you.” 

He looked at her steadily a moment, and 
saw that her eyes were dim. 

“Take my advice, and don’t let this thing 
crush you to the dust,” he said kindly. 
“The law of eternal justice will surely yet 
bring order out of chaos, here as elsewhere, 
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and the end may be better than the begin- 
ning.’ 

She grasped his hand, and one great tear 
dropped upon it. 

“Come to me again,” she said falteringly. 
“Your belief in me, your honest friendship, 
saves me from despair.” 


? 


CHAPTER XXV. 


« T have seen“all the woes of men-—pain, death, 
Remorse, and worldly ruin; they are little 
Weighed with the woe of woman when forsaken 
By him she loved and trusted.” 

A.mostT from the first moment that she 
realised the full significance of what she had 
overheard, Helen had a fixed purpose in view. 
There was no alternative. Her dream was 
over, almost it seemed to her that life had 
ended with it. She wondered at her own 
composure, at the calmness with which she 
could face the situation ; the precision with 
which she could weigh every detail. Her 
husband no longer loved her, had never 
loved her indeed—she had heard his own 
lips utter the dreadful truth with an in- 
tensity which admitted of no mistake or 
doubt, therefore she could no longer remain 
with hiin. To go away as fast and as far as pos- 
sible must be her first concern. At the railway 
station she took out her purse and counted 
its contents. It was well lined, she having 
drawn a considerable sum in London that 
very afternoon. Finding no train to London 
for two hours, she made inquiry regarding 
Newhaven, from which port she knew Conti- 
nental boats sailed. Her inquiries were 
satisfactory, and just as Woodgate got into 
the train to convey himto London she stepped 
aboard the packet which was to make the 
night passage to Dieppe. She would not sail 
till midnight, but no objection was, of 
course, made to the solitary lady passenger 
getting aboard as soon as she arrived. It 
was a mild and lovely night, the true April 
softness in the sweet air, stars and moon 
visible through a mysterious filmy haze, re- 
sembling a bridal veil. When they steamed 
away from the wharf, Helen was still on deck, 
and both captain and crew regarded with 
some surprised interest the tall dark-robed 
figure, with the hood of her cloak drawn over 
her head; but she was quite oblivious of 
them. She paced to and fro the deck the 
night long, pausing occasionally at the ship’s 
side to watch the long roll of the dark waves 
crested with the foam made by the paddle- 
wheels. In the lonely stillness of these 
weird night hours the unhappy woman began 
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to realise the intolerable nature of the wrong 
done to her, and her outraged heart began 
to beat tumultuously under its indignant 
load. She marvelled and trembled at the 
darkness of her own thoughts. Hate had 
been familiar to her as a word of dreadful 
import; as an experience and a reality 
she now made its acquaintance for the first 
time. Its dark shade seemed to stand be- 
tween her and happiness, between her and 
Heaven for ever. Far, far away seemed the 
early days of her happier youth, when she 
had dwelt untroubled in a home of peace ; 
into which came only such things as were 
lovely and of good report. 

She was now twenty-nine years old, and 
her disillusionment was complete. She looked 
upon life stripped of its every adornment, 
and saw it stretch before her an arid and 
desolate waste, whereon flourished no green 
thing. It was a frightful experience which 
robbed Helen Woodgate of her youth for 
ever. Out of the depths she raised her eyes 
once or twice to the peaceful Heavens, 
finding them for the first time dumb; once 
the voiceless prayer rose to her lips, ‘““My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?” 

The dawn found her calm and worn, still 
pacing the deck, and then her attention was 
arrested by seeing the rose blush of the new 
day lying on the flat shore and the quaint 
roofs of Dieppe. This forced her to think, 
to plan further for the day on which she 
was thus cast desolate, to make or mar it as 
she willed. She took the train to Paris, 
arriving at St. Lazare at nine o'clock. She 
feverishly drank a cup of coffee at the 
buffet, and then drove to the Rue de Stras- 
bourg, where she booked straight through to 
Wurzburg. Something seemed to be calling 
her to the solitudes of the Francon pinewoods, 
where abode another woman for whom life 
was practically over. She had not slept 
for thirty hours, but her eyes were wide 
open and untired. She vaguely wondered 
when the blessed oblivion of that slumber 
which is death’s twin sister would ever again 
visit them. She arrived at Wurzburg late 
in the evening, so weak and spent that she 
remained at the hotel all night and slept 
without stirring or dreaming for twelve hours. 
Next morning her brain was calm and clear ; 
her vision undisturbed. She knew where she 
was the moment she was awake, and _her 
desire and resolve to see the old Griifin whose 
bitter experience of life had so profoundly 
touched her, suffered no abatement. Nor did 
any misgiving as to her reception haunt her. 
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There is a kinship in suffering ; bonds forged 
in the dark days of life, which do not par- 
take of the nature of ordinary experience. 

Early in the forenoon Helen hired a 
carriage and took the now familiar way to 
Reutensee. It wasan exquisite spring day, 
the sun shining with a subdued and tender 
radiance, the whole earth smiling, as it 
awakened to newness of life. The young 
leaves were downy on oak and beech and elm, 
tender green showing in fine contrast against 
the sombre hue of the pines. Helen remem- 
bered every landmark, every detail of their 
last journey through the solemn avenues of 
the pinewoods amid the drowsy sunshine of 
full summertide ; it was not less lovely now, 
nor was she less conscious of it. Every 
sense was sharpened, every faculty keenly 
awake, not a gleam of light or throb escaped 
hereye. The first sense of restfulness came 
to her when she came within sight of the little 
village slumbering on the edge of its placid 
lake, old-world, quaint, far removed from 
the haunts of the busy world where tragedies 
returned. Yet here also tragedy had come. 
She bade the man take her straight to the 
Schloss, and wait for her outside the gates. 
She had come without bidding and without 
warning, and it might be that the lady she 
had come to see was absent. As she passed 
under the low arch of the gateway, the first 
object her eyes rested on was the boy Gustav 
sitting on a stone seat by the fountain, his 
sunny head bare, and his eyes fixed on a 
book in his hand. He heard her footfall, 
light though it was, on the stones and sprang 
to his feet. 

“‘Oh, madam,” he cried with a pretty 
salute, and his boyish face flushing with 
pleasure and surprise. ‘ Have you come again 
to Reutensee? youare very welcome indeed.” 

Had there been any hardness in Helen’s 
thoughts of Hilda von Reutensee they must 
have vanished at sight of the frank open 
face of the boy who had her very eyes. He 
came to her and took her by the hand with 
that simple gladness an English lad would 
scarcely have shown, though he might have 
felt it, and he looked up into her face with 
his fresh young eyes, seeing that she looked 
tired and even somewhat ill, but suspecting 
nothing wrong. 

“Your aunt, Gustav, is she at home?” 

“Yes, madam, it is time for her coffee 
now. How glad she will be to see you! She 
has so often talked of you.” 

“ And how are you here now—QGustav ? 
I thought you were at school in England.” 

“Yes, madam, but it is Eastertide now. 


I came only yesterday. Have you come 
from England? and when did you see my 
mother ?” 

It was an ordeal of no common kind for 
Helen to answer these questions simply as 
they were put, but she put the curb upon her- 
self, and thongh growing pale under it she 
answered naturally enough, 

“1 saw her only three days ago.” 

“And was she well? And did she say, 
madam, when she would come to Reutensee? 
It was twelve months yesterday since she 
left us here.” 

* She will not come, I think, till the sum- 
mer, when you are to spend your holidays 
together.” 

“Tt is a long time,” said the boy, and his 
face clouded. “Strange, I had but written 
to her this morning ; and the letter has gone. 
Had I waited till evening what a piece of 
news it would have been for her!” 

He still kept her hand as they walked 
towards the house, and Helen returned its 
pressure, while some faint warmth began to 
steal about her heart. She had been desolate 
for three days, and human companionship, 
the touch of human kindness, seemed sweet. 

“ My aunt is in the salon now. You know 
the little salon ; don’t you smell the coffee ? 
How glad she will be to see you!” 

He took his hand from hers and bounded 
up the polished stair before her, and after 
the boisterous way of youth, threw open the 
salon door. 

“Oh, Aunt Clothilde, here is a guest— 
such a welcome guest! The English madam— 
is it not delightful to see her again ?” 

The Grifin got up hurriedly, and Helen 
stood within the door. She saw at once, 
with that keen intuition which seldom errs, 
that something grave indeed had happened 
to the English lady since they had last met. 

“Yes, Gustav—run now, my son ; I shall 
call you later. Gretchen will give you coffee, 
perhaps, in her room, if you ask her nicely.” 

The boy at once withdrew. Helen stepped 
forward with an uneasy, questioning look in 
her face. 

“Oh, I am in dire trouble!” she cried 
bitterly. “To you I have come—I do not 
know why. Let me stay, comfort me, my 
heart is broken.” 

The dignity of the Grifin melted away 
in a great wave of womanly tenderness, and 
her arms, most motherly in their touch, 
closed about the slender figure of the stricken 
woman, and she drew her head down upon 
her breast. 

“There, my daughter, let it rest. Yes, 
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yes; you shall tell me by-and-by, but not 
yet. You are stricken of God, I can see; 
yet will He in His mercy comfort you in 
His own good time.” 

She would not let her speak, but busied 
herself unfastening her cloak and her bonnet- 
strings, all with a touch so motherly, so in- 
describably caressing, that it carried healing 
with it. 

Gradually the drawn look died out of 
Helen’s haggard face, the ineffable peace of 
the place seemed to lay a hush upon her 
spirit. 

“You have travelled far and quickly, I 
can see,” said the Grifin. ‘No, you must 
not speak until you are rested and refreshed ; 
there is no haste, we have time here for 
everything. It does not matter to us, and 
to such as you leisure is rest.” 

The coffee was brought, and Helen drank 
it gratefully, and broke bread too, feeling 
vaguely the need of it and the strength it 
gave. The Grifin herself spoke almost con- 
tinuously, and of a set purpose, of things 
commonplace, the boy and his education, the 
season of the year, the fine seed time over 
which the village folks were rejoicing, and 
in this she was very wise. For listening to 
her, lifted for the moment out of the one 
idea which had enthralled her during these 
three desolate days, calmness came to Helen, 
and she was at last able to teil her story, 
so that it could be at once understood. She 
told it briefly, and with a reserve charac- 
teristic of her, but the Griifin, whose percep- 
tions long seclusion from the world had by 
no means blunted, could fill up the spaces 
until the web was complete. And in her 
eyes, as she listened, a vast pity was en- 
shrined. She saw the sharp chafing of a 
proud, sensitive spirit under the veil of that 
admirable reserve, the tumultuous and bitter 
heaving of a woman’s heart outraged and 
wounded to the quick. 

“Tt is a common tale, my daughter,” said 
the elder woman with a heavy sigh. “It 
seems impossible at times to fix the wander- 
ing star of a man’s faith; but your case may 
not be altogether hopeless. I would have 
you remember that men are not as we are. 
They are subject to whirlwinds of passion 
which pass over them, leaving after a time 
scarcely a trace. It is possible this heavy 
cloud may yet pass from your life.” 

Helen emphatically shook her head. “It 
will never pass from mine, my faith is 
destroyed, and that is the end. You will 
let me remain here with you a little while, 
Grifin, where nobody knows me or will ask 
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me any questions ; at least until I can decide 
what I must do.” 

“You are welcome, my daughter, so long 
as you like to stay, and when Graf Ludwig 
comes to Reutensee, we can go, you and [ 
together, to my own home in Thiiringen, 
which is even more remote from the world 
than this.” 

Helen thanked her gratefully, and they 
talked on; one thing only Helen withheld, 
the name of the woman who had uncon- 
sciously wrought the evil in her life. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


* Even love itself is bitterness of soul,” 


“Don't you think, Guy, that it’s a long 
time since we heard from Helen ?” inquired 
the mistress of Broadyards, as she poured 
out her lord and master’s second cup of coffee 
at the breakfast-table one morning. 

“ Now that you speak of it, my woman, I 
think it is,” replied Broadyards, lifting his 
eyes from his paper, which happened to be 
the current issue of the Live-Stock Journal. 
Breakfast in that comfortable household was 
a very free-and-easy meal, the laird usually 
taking his literature with it, while his wife 
overhauled the contents of the letter-bag. 

“T’ve only had one letter from her since 
she left us, and that was before they went to 
Brighton, nearly a month ago. Do you 
think she can be ill 3” 

“No, I don’t think so, or Woodgate would 
have written. Brighton’s a very gay place, 
you know, and no doubt she is up to her 
eyes in dissipation.” 

“Oh, Guy, you dreadful creature, to sug- 
gest such a thing! How can she possibly be 
indulging in dissipations and wearing deep 
mourning ? Why, she ought not to go out at 
all to see anybody, except in the quietest 
way, for six months at least, though I must 
say it would not surprise me very much to 
hear something quite different. I am afraid 
Helen is very much changed.” 

“How? I thought her just the same, 
only nicer, when she was here,” said Broad- 
yards in mild surprise. ‘“ Have you written 
since she did ?” 

“Yes, twice, and neveran answer. I am 
afraid I offended her when she was here.” 

“Offended her what about ? She was very 
kind to you when you were ill, and I was 
grateful to her, if you weren’t,” said Broad- 
yards with some reproach in his mild eyes. 

“Oh, so I was ; but sometimes we had talks 
and didn’t agree.” 

“What kind of talks?” 
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“Oh, all sorts; but about babies chiefly.” 

Broadyards laid down his paper and re- 
garded his wife fixedly. 

“ Annie, I hope you never made her feel 
that you were richer than her, because you 
had babies.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think that, though I am 
disappointed, and I couldn’t heip showing it. 
I am quite sure Helen herself does not mind, 
she is not what you would call a very 
womanly or motherly woman,” said Mrs. 
Douglas with an air of great wisdom. “ Baby 
darling, take your fists out of your milk or 
you shall go upstairs to nursie. Oh, no, I 
don’t think that offended her at all, but I never 
could help something coming up my back 
when she spoke about Richard ; it made me 
sick, quite sick sometimes, and after all the 
warnings I gave her.” 

“What on earth are you talking about ? 
I’m quite at sea,” said the laird, his interest 
divided between his wife’s speech and the 
price of two-year-olds. “It was quite 
natural she should speak about him. I hope 
you'd sometimes think and speak about me 
if you were awdy from me.” 

“It would depend on how you had be- 
haved just before I left you, sir,” said the 
littlewoman, with that coquettish smile which 
had long ago made havoc of the laird’s 
honest heart. “It was not the mere speak- 
ing, you silly boy; it was the way she spoke, 
just the very way I always warned her 
against, as being so bad for a man, setting him 
on a pinnacle and kind of worshipping him. 
Just imagine what sort of a person you 
would be were I to treat you in any such 
manner.” 

“‘T can’t imagine ; but suppose you try the 
experiment, it would be a nice little change 
for me,” said Broadyards, with a twinkle in 
his eye so irresistible that his little wife 
instantly jumped up and gave him a kiss, 
which caused little Guy to crow with delight, 
and rapturously churn in the milk jug with 
his fist. 

“Guy, I don’t know what you deserve, 
certainly not this sort of treatment,” she 
said, with another kiss. ‘Well, about Helen. 
[ll write to Richard to-day. I composed the 
letter in my bed this morning.” 

“When you ought to have been asleep. 
Dick would feel flattered, I am sure; at least, 
he ought, for I’m sure you never kept awake 
to compose a letter to me.” 

“No, that I never did; or I should never 
have married you. Well, when Helen sees I 
have written to Richard, I hope she'll feel 
reproved for her unsisterly conduct.” 


The letter was duly written and despatched 
that very day, and brought a reply by return 
of post, which fell like a thunderbolt on the 
peaceable house of Broadyards. It was 
from Woodgate, and ran in those curt, cold 
words :—- 


“DrarR Mrs. DoveG.as, 


“T have received your letter inquiring 
about your sister. She left me at Brighton, 
on the 8th of April, nearly three weeks ago, 
and till to-day I have supposed her to be in 
Scotland. I cannot give any explanation of 
the matter. We had no quarrel, but she must 
have exaggerated some slight circumstance, 
which she has as yet given me no opportunity 
of explaining. Nevertheless, I expect that 
she will ere long return to the home she has 
deserted. 

“T am, 
“ Yours truly, 


“RICHARD WOODGATE.” 


That letter, apparently so cool and heart- 
less in tone, had nevertheless cost Woodgate 
a tremendous effort. He knew that he did 
not stand in very high favour at Broadyards, 
and that all blame would be attached with- 
out questioning to him. This certainly made 
him more brief, more brutally candid than 
he might otherwise have been. Its effect on 
the Douglases may be imagined, it cannot be 
described. 

“OQ Guy, Guy Douglas, what are we to 
do?” gasped the little lady hysterically. 
* To think that a sister of mine, a Lockhart, 
should have left her husband, such a vulgar 
disgrace! We shall never be able to hold 
up our heads in the Dale again—oh, it is 
dreadful, a thousand times worse than poor 
dear papa’s death.” 

Perhaps it was natural that the thought of 
the disgrace should be uppermost in Mrs. 
Douglas’s mind. She was a shallow person, 
whose chief interests concentrated within the 
four walls of her own house. Anything that 
contributed to the furtherance or the glory 
of those interests was welcome and good, 
anything detrimental to them so bad that it 
could not be tolerated. 

Broadyards looked deeper into the matter 
and thought of the woman to whom this 
disgrace meant the tragedy of a life. “I 
could have sworn they were happy,” he said, 
pulling his yellow moustache fiercely, while 
his red lips unsteadily quivered. ‘Do you 


think it possible that Helen may have gone 
a little wrong in her head, Annie? She was 
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sometimes queer, and her health has not been 
so good lately.” 

Mrs. Douglas sank into a chair with a 
hysterical laugh. 

“Don’t be any sillier than you can help, 
Guy, for we need all our wits about us. 
There never was a saner woman than our 
Helen, and never will be in this world. . No, 
né, you needn’t try to shift the blame from 
the right shoulders ; though, of course, men 
always stand up for each other. No, it was 
his fault—he has been unkind to her and 
has broken her heart ; not that I am a bit 
surprised. I always expected it, and with 
all deference to you, Helen didn’t appear to 
me when she was here to be a deliriously 
happy woman. You can’t deceive a married 
woman.” 

“It’s a bad business, my dear Annie, and 
upon my word, I don’t know what's to be 
done. I think I'll go over to Broadrule and 
consult Brian. I'll just catch him before he 
goes out on his rounds.” 

“Gavin Douglas, if you dare!” cried his 
wife quite furiously. ‘You great stupid, 
don’t you see we must keep it hidden as 
long as we can, till it comes right again, 
which I pray it will? Tell Brian, indeed ! 
It is so dreadful, it dare not be spoken about ; 
I would not have your mother know for any- 
thing. She thought I was not good enough 
for you before, what would she think now? 
she might even not leave Teviothead to 
Guy.” 

In the very face of his wife’s distress 
Broadyards laughed ; he could not help it. 
Then she became reproachful, and hysteric- 
ally wept. Altogether it was a trying morn- 
ing at Broadyards. 

In the end it was arranged that they should 
go to London next morning, and that mean- 
time nothing should be said to anybody. 
Broadyards was restless all day, thinking of 
Brian and longing to get his opinion on the 
unhappy business. In the afternoon, about 
the time Brian usually came up the road, 
returning from his round, the laird went 
down to the lodge and hung about most 
suspiciously, in spite of all Annie had said. 

About half-past three the gig came over 
the bridge, and Guy went down the road to 
meet it. 

“Good day,” called Brian cheerily, and 
taking a second look at his friend’s face, he 
<letected upon it a most unusual gravity. 

“T wish you’d come down a minute, Brian. 
I want to speak to you.” 

Brian at once swung himself from his seat, 
bade his man drive slowly on, and turned to 


Guy apprehensively, but before he put the 
question it was answered. 

“ An awful trouble has come to us, Brian : 
Helen has left her husband.” 

Brian whitened to the lips, and his mouth 
became set like iron. 

“Oh, impossible, Guy—it can’t be true 

“Tt is. Read that.” 

He handed Brian, Woodgate’s letter ; over 
which he ran his eye in a moment. 

“Good God, Guy, what a letter! the cold- 
blooded scoundrel! If I only had him here 
for two seconds, I’d ask no more.” 

His passion was at white heat. He strode 
across the road, with hands clenched, brows 
knit, and eyes flashing fire. 

“ What is to be done ?” he asked hoarsely. 
“Nearly three weeks, and he has made no 
attempt apparently to find her. She may be 
dead !” 

“Qh, no, I don’t think so. Helen was not 
that kind of woman,” said Broadyards vaguely, 
half wishing he had not disobeyed his wife’s 
peremptory orders. He had expected the aid 
of a cool, sensible advice, not the rage of a 
passion, righteous may be, but terrible to 
see. 

“Annie and I are going to London to- 
morrow. You can do nothing, Brian, but 
hold your tongue. You can do that, I 
hope.” 

Brian remained silent, biting his lips. The 
wisdom of the advice went home. He had 
no right to interfere, his great love only 
made it the more imperative that he should 
take no action in the matter. 

“T suppose I can, and must. It’s long 
to wait, but you'll telegraph the result, Guy, 
directly you know it. You can easily make 
it obscure, but don’t keep me waiting too 
long.” 

“You're taking on badly, Brian ; I thought 
you'd got over it.” 

“T haven’t forgotten her; and I say again 
what I said to you before, Brian ; if Woodgate 
has behaved badly to Helen he shall answer 
for it to me, right or no right. I made my 
vow and I'll keep it.” 

Broadyards was considerably put out. 
After all, his wife was wiser than he. It 
had done no good to spread the news ; so far 
as Brian was concerned it had but kindled a 
fire which would be difficult to quench. He 
was a peaceable, easy-going person, who 
hated upheavals and scenes of any kind; 
seldom had he felt so uncomfortable as he 
did that afternoon walking up the avenue to 
his own house. As for Brian, he was totally 
unfit to attend to his work, and the old man 
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fussed about him tenderly like a woman, 
fearing he was “in” for a fever or some 
other trouble. But who can minister to a 
mind diseased ? 

Next morning Mr. and Mrs. Douglas joined 
the London train at Hallkirk, and reached 
Euston at half-past six. They had sent no 
intimation of their coming and were even 
doubtful of finding Woodgate at the house 
at Hampstead. They were relieved to find 
it open, and apparently inhabited, looking 
its loveliest too in the sweet dusk of the 
early spring. Woodgate at his study win- 
dow saw them come, and was not surprised. 
He was in a sense ready for them, and did 
not keep them waiting very long. The few 
minutes in the drawing-room, however, suf- 
ficed for the mistress of Broadyards to take 
an inventory of the spacious, well-appointed, 
and most artistic drawing-room, and to con- 
vince her that in her home Helen had 
certainly possessed all the outward attributes 
@ woman could desire. 

When her brother-in-law came into the 
room looking handsome and even distin- 
guished in his brown velvet coat, she stood 
up before him without any greeting, like a 
little tragedy queen. 

“We got your dreadful letter,” she said 
shrilly, “and we have come, my husband 
and I, to ask what you have done with 
Helen.” 

The anxiety of the past weeks had told on 
Woodgate—he looked thin and even haggard, 
a miserable memory-haunted man; but the 
attitude of his wife's kindred somehow 
roused all that was worst in him, and he 
would not betray the smallest concern. 

“T told you all there is to tell, all I myself 


know,” he said coolly, but a close observer 
would have detected the extreme nervous- 
ness he tried so hard to hide. ‘“ Helen has 
gone away, and I have not yet learned her 
whereabouts, though I have many persons 
searching for her.” 

“You must have been cruel to the poor 
darling before she would take such a des- 
perate step,” cried Mrs. Douglas angrily. 
“None of us wished her to marry you, we 
all knew it would turn out badly; and of 
course, you only waited till poor papa was 
gone to reveal yourself in your true colours ; 
but remember I am alive, and Guy will 
punish you for your wickedness, and make 
you give an account of the whole unhappy 
business.” 

Woodgate became very white, his lips thin, 
his nostrils dilated, and he turned quickly to 
Broadyards. ‘“ Douglas, I ask you to try and 
bridle your wife’s tongue—it is past my 
endurance. I have told you all there is to 
tell. It is superfluous to express my anxiety, 
my regret. They will not be accepted. Is 
there any use prolonging this interview ?” 

Fortunately at the moment Mrs. Douglas 
took a violent fit of hysterics, and no more 
could be said. The carriage in which they 
had come from the station still stood at the 
door, and the moment she grew calmer 
Broadyards took her down to it, and drove 
her back to the Euston Hotel, saying curtly 
to Woodgate he would see him next day. 
Just as they left a special messenger brought 
a letter to the house for Mr. Woodgate. It 
was from one of the detectives saying Mrs. 
Woodgate had been traced to Germany, 
and was now living at the Schloss of Reu- 
tensee. 
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IKE rivers, pure as crystal at their source, 
Shallow, but joyous and all undefiled, 
Leaping from rock to rock in nature wild— 
Such is the happy childhood of man’s course ; 
Till to the unromantic level plains, 
Where the world’s work is done, silent they glide ; 
No longer crystal, but more deep and wide, 
Gathering, alas! in cities some foul stains ; 
Yet left again with nature for a space, 
Quickly the gross defilement they reject, 
And, clear once more, the smile or frown reflect 
That brightens or obscures blue heaven’s face ; 
Till, lost at last in the eternal sea, 


They gain one common depth of purity. 


JOHN HUTTON. 
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HE care of young people 

: is one of those responsi- 
bilities the sense of which 
is apt to be dulled by 
familiarity. Where re- 
sponsibility is excep- 
tional, as in the case of 
a physician or the com- 
mander of a passenger steamship, every one 
realises the position, and care is taken accord- 
ingly that no one shall undertake the work 
without the requisite qualifications ; while in 
the very course of obtaining these, the feel- 
ing of responsibility is developed, so that 
the chances of the work being undertaken 
recklessly are reduced to aminimum. But 
who thinks of corresponding precautions with 
a view to the assumption of parental respon- 
sibility, which, apart from mere numbers, 
with regard simply to the interests involved, 
is quite as great as that of the captain or the 
physician ? 

What heart was not stirred by the heroism 
of Joseph Lynch at the recent fire near the 
Strand? When he came to the burning 
building, he thought he heard the cry of a 
child. Running up to the second floor 
through smoke and flame, he reached the 
door of the room and burst it open. Over- 
come for a moment by the fumes and the 
heat, he fell on his face ; but, finding there 
a somewhat purer air, he recovered himself 
and crawled across the room, groping for the 
bed. Having found the treasure he sought, 
he folded the precious bundle in his arms, 
and then, fighting his way out of the burn- 
ing pile, delivered the child to its mother. 
Why are our hearts so stirred by such a 
recital? Suppose it had been a bundle of 
bonds, first-class securities—let their value 
run up, if you please, into the millions— 
would it move us as does the rescue of that 
little child ? What does that mean ? Whence 
comes that deep emotion? What else is it 
but an echo in our own hearts of the Lord’s 
own valuation of a child, as when He said, 
“Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones, for I say unto you, that in 
heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven” ? 
Need I say more to suggest the unspeakable 
importance of our subject ? The theme is so 
large that one is glad of any limitation, and 
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we may find it in the familiar words: “ The 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

The first thing suggested is the treatment 
of children ; for in this particular the child 
is susceptible of training from its very birth, 
long before he is within the reach of instruc- 
tion or even of example. And here the talis- 
man is love. Love is life’s great lesson ; 

“ For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear—believe the aged friend,— 

Is just our chance 0’ the prize of learning love ;” 
and only love can teach love’s lesson. God 
is love; the Lord Jesus is love’s imper- 
sonation ; therefore the nurture of the Lord 
is pre-eminently the nurture of love. It is 
from the love of the parent that the child 
must get his first impression of the love of 
God ; and if his treatment be such as to lead 
him to question his father’s or mother’s love, 
who can wonder that he should grow up to 
question the love of his Father in heaven ? 

What a mercy it is that there is such a 
fund of love in the heart of a mother ; and of 
a father too, if he be at all that he ought to 
be; for though it may not show itself so 
much, it is there. One cannot forget, indeed, 
the frightful disclosures in the “ Proceedings 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children.” Alas, alas! that the necessity 
for such a society should be so abundantly 
justified. And what a frightful lesson of the 
horror of sin is taught us in these terrible 
reports. Who could have believed that there 
could be such devils on earth in the shape of 
men and even of women? But on the other 
hand, we must not forget that for every 
unmotherly wretch that would torture or 
neglect her offspring there are thousands 
upon thousands of loving mothers who would 
die for their children. Blessed be God for 
mother-love which almost never faileth, and 
for father-love which, though not perhaps 
quite so sure as the other, is happily to be 
reckoned on in the immense majority of 
cases. 

But though parental love is always thcre 
as a fount of blessing, though it seldom fails 
in the sense of not being found at all, it very 
often fails in respect of its imperfections 
and shortcomings. For parental love was 
never intended to be a blind instinct, called 
forth and controlled by the feeling of the 
moment, but a large, wise, far-seeing love 
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like that of the Heavenly Father in whose 
image we are made. 

There is a kind of parental love which is 
only another form of selfishness—the weak 
self-indulgence of those who, to save present 
trouble, will yield to all the whims and ca- 
prices of a child. The very worst nurture 
that, and the cruellest treatment. The parent 
must think not only of the hour or the day, 
but of the life, and be willing to endure any 
amount of trouble and pain in resisting a 
child’s clamour or cries, or even most win- 
ning entreaties, rather than yield what is 
likely to injure the child’s character. Firm- 
ness, then, is one of the fibres of love. But 
with the utmost firmness there may be, and 
ought to be, uavarying gentleness. That is 
a striking word of the Psalmist—‘ Thy gen- 
tleness hath made me great ”—showing as it 
does how much grit there may be in gentleness. 
That is the Lord’s nurture of His children. 
Let it be ours. True, circumstances are con- 
tinually arising in which it seems very diffi- 
cult to combine gentleness and firmness. But 
it will generally, if not always, be found that 
the difficulty does not lie in the circum- 
stances, but in the irritation of the moment. 
Let the parent master his own temper, and 
with it the look of his face, the tones of his 
voice, the touch of his hand, and he may 
earry his point without affording any occa- 
sion to the child to doubt or question the 
strength and tenderness of his love. The 
angry look, the harsh voice, the impatient 
shake, are not the expressions of firmness, 
but of passion, which is infirmity itself. 
There may be true firmness in the most 
loving look, the tenderest tone, the gentlest 
handling. Even when severity is necessary, 
it should not show irritation of feeling. The 
severest punishment should be administered 
in such a way as to make it appear that 
whom the parent loveth he chasteneth. Thus 
will his treatment of his child, even in the 
most trying circumstances, clearly form part 
of the nurture of the Lord. 

We have spoken of firmness and gentle- 
ness—two of the prismatic colours’ always 
found in the analysis of the pure white 
light of genuine parental love. Let us speak 
next of other two which are always there, 
sympathy and patience. We should ‘not 
expect to find our children mere echoes of 
ourselves. While family likeness is a not- 
able fact in human nature, family variety is 
quite as notable. It is natural indeed for a 
father to desire his boys. to grow up with 
the same tastes as himself (or with the same 
which he had when he was a boy) and for 


the mother to expect the same of her girls ; 
but when the expectation is not realised, as 
often it cannot be, let there be due allowance 
made for the difference of nature. If you 
are calm, and your child is nervous, do have 
sense always to take the difference* into 
account. If you were clever and your child 
is dull, don’t scold him for his misfortune or 
make him feel unhappy with a’ sense) of 
inferiority ; if on the other hand your child 
shows aptitudes which have been }eft out in 
you, don’t despise or seek to repress them, 
simply because you have no particular fancy 
for them. And one need not repeat the 
well-worn reminder that old heads are not’ to 
be looked for on young shoulders, and that the 
eager stirring’ boy is not to be expected to 
sit as still and quiet as his staid grandfather, 
or even' as his esteemed father. And when 
faults are repeated so often as sorely to try 
your patience, think how often you repeat 
your own faults yet, only there is no great 
giant standing over youto clutch you. Make 
sure that you are without sin before you 
cast the first stone. The result of coursé 
will be that you will never throw a stone at 
all. That means that you will never lose 
your temper, though you may often have''to 
turn and look as the Lord “looked upon 
Peter.” There was nothing stony in that 
glance, or it would not have wrought so 
signal repentance. 

Among the prismatic colours of love we 
shall also'find confidence, with what we may 
call its complement, solicitude. Confidence 
there must be. Do have faith in your chil- 
dren. -Do not be always suspecting them of 
wrong-doing. Show them chat you trust 
them. Above all things do not accuse them 
hastily.‘ And if they are accused either by 
yourself or ‘any one else, do not deprive them 
of the right of saying what they have to say 
for themselves. Little children are some- 
times most cruelly treated in this way. They 
will be arraigned and condemned, and though 
they have, or think they have, something to 
say in their defence, peremptorily ordered to 
be silent. The result is a sense of intoler- 
able injustice which will rankle for years. 
The very weakness of a child ought to appeal 
most strongly to our sense of justice; ard 
sentence should not be passed till all that 
can be said, either by the child itself or by 
others that have a word to say in defence, 
has been. patiently listened to. Surely ‘a 
dear child should be treated with at least as 
much consideration as a prisoner in the 
dock. 

But here again there is a danger on the 
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other side to be guarded against. There are 
parents who have such overwhelming confi- 
dence in their children that they cannot 
even imagine them in the wrong; so they 
always throw the blame on others and as- 
sume that their own children are paragons 
of excellence—as, of course, they must be, 
being theirs! The dangers of this over-con- 
fidence are very real and very great. Many 
young people have fallen victims to intem- 
perance, and vice which is worse still, 
because their parents were not watchful 
when the mischief first began. They thought 
their children, of course, were quite safe 
never to make beasts of themselves, so why 
should they exercise any care as to what 
they drank? Their children were too pure- 
minded to make it necessary to give them- 
selves any trouble as to what they read. 
Other parents might need to exercise care: 
but in our family there is of course no 
danger. There is no family where there is 
no danger. Therefore there should always 
be, along with reasonable confidence, due 
solicitude and watchfulness. This is par- 
ticularly necessary in regard to spiritual 
things. Surely Christian parents should 
“seek first the kingdom of God” for their 
children, and let the things of the world be 
added, and not, as so many do, make worldly 
advantages the first object of solicitude, with 
the easy-going expectation that the kingdom 
of God will be added. Some parents seem 
to think their children so good that they 
will necessarily in course of time become 
Christians. They do not show any interest in 
the things of Christ now; but it will come 
all right by-and-by. So they give them- 
selves little or no concern on the subject ; 
and the years pass, till they find, to their 
sad and late surprise, that their children get 
farther and farther away from Christ the 
older they grow. 

One need scarcely say that the solicitude 
of the parent should be quiet and deep, and 
utterly unobtrusive. Fussy solicitude is 
worse than none at all. And more especi- 
ally when children grow up and become 
youths, there should be no show of anxiety. 
The solicitude should find expression most 
of all in earnest prayer, and in the effort to 
live such a life as shall attract the young 
people in the path of righteousness and 
peace. 

So far, nurture has been the prevailing 
thought, but we must not pass over alto- 
gether the “admonition of the Lord.” The 
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admonition of “the Lord,” the Lord Jesus, 
suggests the New Testament rather than the 
Old, the Gospel rather than the Law, princi- 
ples rather than prohibitions. “Thou shalt 
not,” is not to be the tone. That is an 
affecting story of the little child who, when 
asked her name, answered “Lily.” And 
what is your other name, my dear?” “My 
mother calls me “ Lily Don’t.” There must 
be prohibitions of course, especially with 
young children, but let them be as few as 
possible. And then you will be able rigidly 
to enforce them, which is a great matter 
too. In this connection, moreover, let us 
give heed to the Scripture, which counsels 
“ forbearing threatening.” 

Then, both for precepts and prohibitions, 
reasons should be given as much as possible. 
It may be that circumstances may arise 
when it is necessary to assert bare authority, 
to say, ‘‘ Do it because I tell you.’ 

This may be justified, for example, when 
the parent's authority is directly questioned 
by a young child; but even then it is unfor- 
tunate, to say the least. Surely reasons 
should be given, if the child is old enongh 
to understand them, and if not, it could be 
kindly explained that there are reasons 
which will be fully understood later, if not 
now. There should be nothing which sug- 
gests tyranny, nothing which gives the idea 
of mere absolute power. Absolute reliance 
is far better than absolute obedience. The 
obedience of the home, like the obedience 
of the Gospel, should be rooted and grounded 
in faith. 

Above all, and in a sense including all, 
the parent should be himself in character 
what he seeks to train his child to be. The 
life must be consistent with the training. A 
flaw in the parent’s character may stamp 
itself upon his offspring before he knows 
that they have acuteness enough to notice 
it. Selfish parents are likely to have selfish 
children ; uncharitable parents, uncharitable 
children ; while worldly parents will not 
secure their children against worldliness by 
telling them to read their bibles, or even 
teaching them Christian duty. And all this, 
though there be the utmost care taken, both 
of what is said and done in their presence ; 
for no man or woman can effectually conceal 
his or her true character from those at home. 
Each parent must be able to say, “Be ye 
followers of me, as I also am of Christ,” to 
secure for the children the nurture of the 
Lord. 

















IN SUMMER.-TIME. 


~' HALL we remember budding spring 
SJ When summer bloom is on the world, 
And with regretful sadness fling 
Beneath our feet the rose unfurl’d ? 
Forgetful how the March winds sting !— 
Nay—rather hail sweet life’s exultant prime 
In summer-time. 


Shall we, faint-hearted, ’neath the heat, 
Thirst for autumnal harvest days, 
When fruit to toiler’s lip is sweet— 
Life’s field with golden sheaves ablaze, 
Nor strive, life’s labour to complete ? 
Nay—glory in the strength, if strife, sublime 
Of summer-time. 


Or, shall we think with coward heart, 
“Swift speeds the year to winter’s gloom, 
Soon, soon, this beauty shall depart— 
The victor’s wreath but decks his tomb, 
Joy is the source whence tear-drops start ” ? 
Nay—waiting, strike deep roots—so—higher climb 
Next summer-time. 


NIALL HERNE,. 
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Ripon Cathedral, 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON AND MRS. BOYD CARPENTER AT 
HOME, 


ta the way to Ripon I was turning over 
in my mind the points on which it 
might be desirable to tackle Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter. We came to Leeds, which is 
just within the southern border of the 
diocese, and it occurred to me that under 
its pall of smoke lay some of the most press- 
ing problems of the day. I jotted down on 
a scrap of paper the single word “ Leeds,” 
meaning it to stand for work, wages, and 
general social questions. We passed out of 
the smoke into a wide tract of country, 
clean and wholesome-looking, so far as I 
could see it in the fading light. It was the 
gloaming of a February day, and along the 
western sky there was a band of pale prim- 
rose colour. The agricultural labourer came 
into my mind, with his grievances, his aspi- 
rations, and his growing importance as a 
factor in politics. I thought, “Here is 
another set of questions for the Bishop,” 
and as we rolled through the quiet night 
towards the episcopal city I drew up a little 
catechism which I imagined would produce 
excellent material for this article. Well, a 
large part of the catechism was never used, 
but I think readers will find themselves 


none the worse off on that account. The 
Bishop, when you get him at his own fire- 
side, is a fascinating talker. One point 
suggests another, and you travel off on side- 
lines, forgetting all about the itinerary you 
intended to follow. 

It was dark when we got to Ripon, or as 
dark as it could be with a shaving of moon 
in the sky. There was just enough light to 
indicate the broken outline of the Minster, 
and invest it with a solemn grandeur, a 
little denied to it, perhaps, by sober 
daylight. Still, there is no doubt that 
Ripon Minster is beautiful, and as a summary 
and exposition of the Gothic there is nothing 
like it in the country. You will find in it 
illustrations of every period, from the 
Norman to the Perpendicular. I had only 
a glimpse of the old building as we drove 
over the Ure Bridge and began the slow 
ascent to the Palace. The Bisnop’s house 
is about a mile outside the ancient city 
which gives its name to the see—perhaps I 
should put it the other way, for, at the 
moment, I am not sure which was first, the 
see or the city. 

“T would have a man enter his house 
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THE BISHOP OF RIPON AND MRS. BOYD CARPENTER AT HOME. 


through a hall filled with heroic and sacred 
sculptures, that he might not want the hint 
of tranquillity and self-poise.” The hall at 
the palace is not lacking from this high 
oint of view. Pictures and large-leaved 
plants take the place of sculptures. In front 
of you as you go in is a large painting of 
Longley, the first Bishop of Ripon, and on 
another wall there is Watts’s portrait of 
Bishop Bickersteth, Dr. Boyd Carpenter's 
predecessor. Perhaps the black February 
night outside had something to do with it, but 
Ithought [had 
never seen so 
pretty a fire as 
the one which 
welcomed me 
in the drawing- 
room—a mass 
of glowing 
ruby in a set- 
ting of white 
marble. The 
warm greeting 
of the fire was 
warmly sec- 
onded by Mrs. 
Boyd Carpen- 
ter. With the 
Bishop, too, I 
Was at once on 
good terms. 
He came up 
with me to 
my room, and 
stood talking 
fora long time 
with his back 
to the fire. I 
was as entirely 
at home as if 
I had been in 
my own house. 
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to me the line he had taken with regard to 
it. I remember him saying that he deplored 
anything which would have the effect of 
seeming to ally the Church with any section 
of the State; all that touched national wel- 
fare should be her care. For that reason 
the representatives of the Church should be 
ready to go into either lobby. 

I was glad of the opportunity of discuss- 
ing the question of the House of Lords with 
a member of that august body. The Bishop 
made one suggestion which I think is worth 
serious con- 
sideration at. 
the present 
moment. To 
begin with, he 
thinks a second 
chamber is de- 
sirable, and it 
strikes him as 
rather odd, in 
view of the agi- 
tation to abol- 
ish the Lords, 
that it was pro- 
posed in the 
Home Rule 
Bill to set up a 
second cham- 
ber in Ireland. 
Some ‘“mend- 
ing” of the 
House of 
Lords, he ad- 
mits, is desir- 
able. His sug- 
gestion is this. 
We have in 
this country a 
large number 
of men, emi- 
nent in various 





The dining- 
room is a large 
apartment, 
and it is a mystery to me how, with our small 
party of eight or nine, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter 
contrived to give it a sense of snugness that 
was very pleasant on a winter night. We 
seemed to fill it almost as much as we did 
next day at lunch, when we numbered more 
than a score. When the others had returned 
to the drawing-room, the Bishop and I sat 
awhile over topics, fresh and warm enough 
then, but now, perhaps, a little out of date 
for purposes of print. The House of Lords 
was, at the moment, in the thick of the 
Parish Councils Bill, and my host explained 


The Bishop in his Study. 


spheres of 
work, who 
would be of 
incalculable value in social legislation. Men 
like the late Sir Andrew Clarke and Sir 
James Paget, to take two of the names he 
mentioned. Such men have neither time 
nor temper for the rush and tumble of 
politics. How, then, is the country to get 
the benefit of their services? The Bishop 
would give them peerages—life peerages, if 
you like—and set them to work in ‘the 
House of Lords, which might then become 
the cradle of all social legislation not affected 
by the clamour of parties. 

For some time there had been a scraping 
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sound outside the door, and before we rose 
from the table we were joined by “ George,” 
a pug-dog, which comes to the dining-room 
every night to get a biscuit from the Bishop. 

The household ends the day, as it begins 
it, in the chapel, which is reached by a 
corridor leading out of the hall. Miss 
Carpenter sat at the organ, and the Bishop 
conducted the service. It was short and 
simple—a father, with his wife and children, 
his servants, and the stranger within his 
gate, giving thanks at the close of the day. 

I sat some time at my own fire, reading 
a little book recently written by Mrs. Boyd 
Carpenter. It is unfortunately only when 
she is ill that Mrs. Carpenter gets time to 
write, and it was for the most part in a sick- 
room that she gathered “ Fragments in 
Baskets.” Readers will let me quote a single 
passage. “ Work only cannot satisfy the 
heart, nor irradiate the face. Work paints 
strong and dusky lines of toil there, but 
rounds them not to curves of happiness. 
Mere toil, however arduous or honourable, 
cannot fill the life. Work only brings satis- 
faction when we can lose ourselves in it— 
when in it we can bury our whole heart, 
wide and warm, so that it throbs in unison 
with all creation.” 

The morning brought wind and rain. 
When I looked out, everything in the park 
was adrip. The cedars, planted just half a 
century ago by Bishop Longley, looked com- 
fortable in their dark-green dress, and seemed 
to enjoy their wrestle with the wind. But 
everything else, except perhaps some snow- 
drops peering through the green of a sloping 
bank, had a look of cold discomfort. In- 
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doors, we were cheerful enough ; the palace 
has plenty of resources against a wet morn- 
ing. At breakfast, a matter of deep concern 
is the coming of the postbag. It brings to 
the Bishop no inconsiderable part of his 
daily toil. Apart from the business of the 
diocese, all sorts of people write to him on all 
sorts of subjects. Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, too, 
is inundated with letters and parcels. She 
says it is incredible the number of people 
who write asking her to buy sometimes the 
most ridiculous things. These requests have 
not only to be refused, but “the enclosed ” 
has to be sent back. On one occasion, a 
bulky package, which came unsolicited, cost 
her, if I remember, thirty shillings to re- 
turn. 

I spent an hour after breakfast in the 
Holden Library, one of the finest rooms in 
the house. The books were left to the 
diocese by the Rev. T. Holden, and with 
them an endowment of one hundred pounds 
a year, to keep the collection up to date. 
Among its curiosities is an old Bible, printed 
in a tongue spoken by a tribe now extinct. 
I copied out the second verse in the first 
chapter of Genesis as a specimen of this lost 
language. 

“ Kah Ohke momarta kahkenauiunenwik- 
quittinnoo kahmonteagunninnoo & pohke- 
numwoikechemoo noi kah wun Natthauni- 
toomoh God popomthau woskeche nippe 
konru.” 

So spoke the Natic Indians who lived in 
Massachusetts in 1685. The good missionary 
who translated the Bible for them, no doubt 
insisted on his dusky friends learning to 
spell. Is ita matter for wonder that they 
soon disappeared from 
the face of the earth ? 

Later in the morning, 
I had an hour with the 
Bishop in his study, a 
bright, pleasant room on 
the first floor. The walls 
are covered from top to 
bottom with books ar- 
ranged in sections on the 
principle of letters in, a 
printer’s case—those most 
in use are nearest to 
hand. Over the fireplace, 
and close to the Bishop’s 
writing-table, is what may 
be called the indispens- 
able section—books with 
facts, dates, and general 
substance ; and in this 
honourable company of 
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workers I noticed a number 
of the poets. One section is 
given up to history, another 
to philosophy, and so on. 
Dante, of whom I need not 
say the Bishop is an enthu- 
siastic student and admirer, 
has a section all to himself. 
Some of the editions are 
rare and -precious, that, for 
instance, with the Botticelli 
plates. In a corner of the 
room there is an upright desk 
at which the Bishop likes 
occasionally to write stand- 
ing. 

I asked him first to tell me 
something of his early life. 
He was born in 1841, in 
Liverpool, where his father 
was, for many years, Vicar 
of St. Michael’s. He went 
to school at the Royal Insti- 
tution, then under the direc- 
tion of Dawson Turner. A 
kind enough man in the main, 
Turner had a warm temper, 
and young Carpenter and 
his friends had rather a 
breezy time of it. Perhaps 
it was a recollection of these 
early days that led the 
Bishop to remark that he was not at all cer- 
tain that we were not bringing up the 
present generation too tenderly. 

“IT doubt very much,” he said, “ whether 
the cane does any harm. It is the salvation 
of a certain class of boy. Of course, it ought 
to be used sparingly and judiciously, but I 
shonld be sorry to see it abolished altogether. 
Force must sometimes be the ultimate re- 
source of the schoolmaster. He is either a 
very strong or a very weak man, if he never 
uses it at all.” The true intent of education, 
according to the Bishop, is to teach a boy to 
use his brains. ‘If he can do that when he 
leaves school, I don’t care what he knows.” 
Young Carpenter, for one thing, had a good 
grounding in mathematics, and retains to this 
day a fondness for the subject Often when 
his brains get a little stale (I am quoting his 
own words), he finds it refreshing to sit down 
and do a stiff problem. 

From the Royal Institution he went 
straight to Cambridge, taking an Open 
Scholarship at St. Catherine’s. The Master 
of St. Catherine’s, at that time, was Dr. 
Philpott, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester. 
The Bishop of Exeter used to speak of him 
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as kis “singular” brother of Gloucester. 
The two Bishops were of the same name, 
except that he of Exeter had a final s. Sir 
Richard Webster, who was great in athletics, 
the late Mr. Parnell, and Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
were “up” at the same time. Dr. Car- 
penter was ordained, curiously enough, by 
Longley, then Bishop of Ripon, and after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. Longley 
held in his time so many posts, that he 
sometimes said he had been “translated ” 
almost as often as the Bible. In 1870, at 
the age of twenty-nine, Dr. Boyd Carpenter 
became Vicar of St. James’s, Holloway. He 
had held curacies at All Saints’, Maidstone ; 
St. Paul’s, Clapham, and at Trinity Church, 
Lee. He liked London work, and, as I 
learn from other sources, “ put his back into 
it.” 

Mrs. Boyd Carpenter was early interested 
in the training of girls for the practical 
duties of life. She found that large numbers 
of women knew really nothing of cookery, 
and believing there is some connection be- 
tween virtue and the gastric juice, she got 
up cookery classes. She also wrote a cookery 
book which, I believe, is still extant, and in 
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good repute. It is not so much a collection 
of recipes as a statement of culinary prin- 
ciples. 

St. James’s had no endowment, and, in 
talking of ways and means, we branched off 
into the little question of pew rents. The 
Bishop believes in the system within limits. 
Free and open churches are desirable in 
poor neighbourhoods, but in other cases it 
is sometimes necessary to “ appropriate ” 
sittings. 

“Take my old church at Lancaster Gate, 
to which I went from St. James’s. The 
parishioners would never have got in if we 
had not appropriated sittings ; the strangers 
would have filled the church. I confess, if I 
were a layman, I should want to go to a 
church in which my wife and children could 
worship side by side every Sunday. I think 
it has a good moral effect on a family to 
worship Sunday after Sunday in the same 
place, and without some system of appropri- 
ation this is hardly possible.” 

In 1882, Dr. Carpenter, who had previously 
been Chaplain to the Queen, became Canon 
of Windsor, and, two years later, Bishop of 
Ripon. He had a good deal of work at first 
in connection with the Wakefield bishopric 
which was cut out of his own diocese. The 
scheme had been on foot for some time, but 
not much had been done towards finding the 
money. The sum eventually raised was 
£100,000. Dr. Boyd Carpenter spoke frankly 
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enough about the position of a Bishop. from 
a pecuniary point of view. 

“You must run your bishoprics,” he said, 
“on one of two lines. If you put a man in 
possession of a house like this you should 
give him an income sufficient to keep it 
up. As it is, I suppose most bishops find 
it difficult to manage without some private 
means.” 

The Palace at Ripon is a stately and beauti- 
ful home, but, if I may givemy ownimpression, 
the Bishop and Mrs. Boyd Carpenter do not 
look upon it in an exclusive sense as their 
own. It is, to use the Bishop’s phrase, a 
diocesan house. I sat down to lunch, as I 
shall mention later on, with thirteen curates 
and three vicars, and Mrs. Boyd Carpenter 
told me it was no uncommon thing at ordina- 
tion times for her to have eighty or a hundred 
at table. Everybody who comes on diocesan 
business seems to be kept to lunch or dinner ; 
and at frequent intervals a large party of 
working men come up from Leeds and spend 
the day in the house and grounds. 

Leeds and Bradford are in the diocese, and 
as the Bishop comes a good deal in contact 
with the working classes, I had no hesitation 
in bringing up the question of “the living 
wage. 

“T hate cant terms,” replied the Bishop. 
“T don’t know, and you can’t tell me exactly 
what a living wage means. Still, I think it 
means something and I am sure that it should 
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be the first aim of an industry to provide the 
workers with wages sufficient to keep them 
in decency and comfort. How this is prac- 
tically to be secured I am _ not political 
economist enough to know. We in England 
might arrive ata theory, but in the work- 
ing of it out we would have to consider 
the position of other nations. At present, 
Germany undersells us because German work- 
men can be treated in a way which our 
workmen will not stand. So we are suffer- 
ing, you might say, for our very virtues.” 
Dr. Boyd Carpenter keenly sympathises 
with the efforts of the working classes to 
obtain more of the things which, in a 
material sense, make life better worth 
living. He thinks they should have more 
opportunities for recreation, and he would 
like to see the Corporations of large towns 
doing more to secure open spaces where the 
workers could have fresh air and exercise, 
He would also like to see more institutions 
such as the Polytechnic, in the Borough 
Road. At the same time, he says, we must 
be careful not to destroy the self-reliance of 
rts the people by doing everything for them, 
Betting, he thinks, is the bane of modern 
recreation, but he is glad to believe that the 
taint has not yet destroyed honest and manly 
competition in sports, such as football, the 
great game of the north. I remember hearing 
an Archdeacon say that football and cricket 
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were a fine moral training, and as an illus- 
tration of this he quoted the case of an old 
“light blue” who refused to sanction a 
doubtful expedient on the ground that it 
was “scarcely cricket.” Perhaps the Bishop 
is not quite so strong a believer as the Arch- 
deacon in the moral influences of these 
popular pastimes, but he admits that English 
manhood is, largely, in their debt, 

The drift of the agricultural population 
into the towns, the Bishop regards as one of 
the saddest things in English country life. He 
says that less and less arable land is to beseen, 
and in many cases even the tenants of pasture 
farms have much trouble in finding a market 
for their milk and butter. The Bishop 
hinted that the butter was sometimes not 
quite up to the mark, and that it was not an 
uncommon thing for people in the country to 
get their supplies through London. The 
County Councils are spending a good deal of 
money in teaching agriculture, and under 
this head the Bishop has a useful suggestion 
to offer. 

“In country schools,” he says, “I would 
send the boys out for two or three hours 
every week to learn, under a farmer, the de- 
tails of country work. It would be good for 
them, no matter what they turned their 
attention to afterwards; it would develop 
their intelligence, and that, of course, is the 
real object of education.” 
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“ But to return,” I said, “to the depopula- 
tion of the rural districts.” 

“ Well, I should like to preach the cry, 
‘Back to the land,’ to all those idlers in 
towns who have no reason for living in towns. 
There are rows and rows of houses in London 
occupied by people who have no call to be in 
London. Why should they not go into the 
country and occupy the delightful houses 
that are now empty? I am speaking now 
of people with a few hundreds a year. 
Life often stagnates in the country for want 
of people to talk to. We need more people 
of means and education. It is a real oppor- 
tunity for doing good, and if our rich people, 
for patriotism’s sake, would set the fashion, 
the thing would be done. Fashion, you 
know, counts for a great deal in these days.” 

A gentleman, who has a house in the 
eastern counties, told the Bishop he had not 
once been invited out during the winter. 
The houses of his neighbours were all shut 
up. More significant still, an auctioneer in 
London, who has a good deal to do with 
estates in the country, told the same gentle- 
man that he could+find him a house in any 
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county in England which he could have rent 
free if he would only go and live in it and 
keep it in order. ‘ You have only to name 
your county and tell me the kind of house 
you want,” said the auctioneer. Gentlemen 
in his line of business sometimes talk in a 
large way, and one can only hope that things 
are not so bad as his obliging offer seems to 
indicate. 

Readers who have heard the Bishop of 
Ripon preach will be glad of a paragraph 
about the preparation of his sermons. He 
keeps a pile of note-books, and jots down 
anything that occurs to him as likely to be 
of use. In this way material accumulates, 
and when the fit moment comes he goes over 
his notes and sketchés the outline of a ser- 
mon, arranging and rearranging it till he gets 
the points in the order he thinks will be the 
best. He seldom writes out the sermon in 
full. 

A story was told of the Bishop knocking 
his notes over the pulpit and going on with 
the sermon as though nothing had happened. 
“What really did happen,” said the Bishop, 
“was that a book went over. I never take 
notes into the pulpit ; I could not see 
them if I did. Once when I was 
preaching in St. Paul’s Cathedral I 
found that I had not noted the number 
of the verse in my text. I tried to 
find it by glancing down the chapter. 
It was no use; I had to make a guess 
at the number.” 

Those who have “sat under” the 
Bishop are not likely to credit him 
with nervousness, but I gather from 
what he says that some feeling of this 
sort troubles him a little before he 
warms into his subject. It was the 
same with John Bright. From the 
gallery of the House of Commons I 
have seen that great orator fidgeting 
about in his seat and apparently very 
miserable, when he was about to 
“ catch the Speaker’s eye.” 

Speaking of the present position of 
the Church, Dr. Carpenter said he 
thought there was a disposition un- 
fairly to disparage the Evangelical 
movement. Coming at the time it 
did, the Evangelical movement was of 
great service. When to some extent 
it had spent its force it was followed 
by the High Church movement, which 
in turn was followed by the Broad 
Church movement. The three move- 
ments he described as successive waves, 
at intervals of about forty years, a 
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period which covers the lifetime of 
most movements. His hope is that 
the Church will more and more com- 
bine the best features of each, for all 
three movements have contributed 
something which it could ill afford to 
spare. He would be glad to see an 
extension of the system of lay help 
in the Church. Under proper safe- 
guards he is in favour even of lay 
preaching. ‘Is there any reason,” 
he asked, “why some of our ablest 
laymen should not go into the pulpit?” 
He also thinks women might help 
more than they do in parochial work. 
There is a great deal of waste woman- 
hood in the world, and he believes 
that matrimony is becoming less and 
less the one object in woman’s life. 

We drifted on to taik of the rela- 
tions between the various Christian 
bodies, and what is spoken of as 
“the rising movement for unity.” 
The Bishop did not attend the Con- 
ference at Grindelwald, but it was 
not from a want of sympathy with 
the intentions of its promoters. 

“Tt often happens,” he said, “ that 
one is in sympathy with the spirit of 
the thing, and yet, because it develops 
itself in a certain way, one feels it is 
not wise to take part in it. We must 
hasten slowly in a movement towards 
a more brotherly feeling and a larger power 
of working together. It would be a sorry 
thing to lose on one hand what we gained 
on the other.” 

I put a question about voluntary schools 
and the claim that is made for assistance out 
of the local rates. The Bishop does not 
think the question will be settled on that 
basis, What he thinks more likely is, that 
the voluntary schools will be taken over by 
the school boards, the various bodies to which 
they belong retaining the right to give reli- 
gious instruction during one hour of the day. 
Apart from such an arrangement he believes 
the question of religious instruction could 
be settled by a concordat between the various 
bodies concerned. That is his opinion after 
talking the matter over with a number of 
Nonconformists. 

It was now twelve o’clock, and the Bishop 
had to go down to meet a large number of 
curates and vicars, who had come to go 
through the forms connected with their 
transfer from one post to another. Dr. 
Carpenter likes to infuse a personal feeling 
into business of this kind, so the clergy 
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come to the Palace and meet him in the 
double capacity of diocesan and host. It is 
a mutual advantage. Dr. Carpenter gets to 
know his men and they get to know 
him. The formal part of the business 
took place in the chapel, which I was glad 
to see again, filled as it was now with sun- 
shine. I was struck with the three altar 
steps of white, black, and red marble—the 
gift of a lady who knew the Bishop’s love of 
Dante. 

In the afternoon, when her clerical guests 
had gone, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter had time to 
take me over the house. There is an inner 
hall which contains the staircase and galleries 
which give access to the upper rooms. The 
walls are covered with water-colours and 
engravings. Three circular spaces in the 
great staircase window are filled with the 
arms of Bishops of Ripon. The vacant 
spaces are so numerous that a century or 
two will be needed to complete the design. 
One is safe in saying it was not a Dissenter 
who planned this window. There are two 
drawing-rooms, opening out of each other, 
and capable on occasion of being thrown 
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into: one. Here, and indeed all over the 
house, are books and pictures in abundance. 
If the Bishop has a weakness for collecting 
it takes the form of books and pictures. His 
own writings would fill a respectable corner 
in a bookcase. The last volume from his 
pen is, “The Son of Man among the Sons 
of Men.” 

Mrs. Boyd Carpenter has a large collection 
of silver trowels and other presentation arti- 
cles which are a storehouse of pleasant asso- 
ciations. She values particularly a trowel 
and mallet presented to her in connection 
with the new diocese of Wakefield. Another 
thing which has an honourable place among 
her treasures is a volume with the signatures 
of most of the Members, appended to a 
resolution of the House of Commons thank- 
ing her husband for the Jubilee sermon he 
preached at St. Margarets. 

It was Dr. Boyd Carpenter who married 
Mr. Stanley and Miss Tennant, and of this in- 
teresting occasion Mrs. Boyd Carpenter has 
a souvenir in the shape of a framed picture 
containing photographs of the bride and 
bridegroom, with their signatures and the 
signatures of Mr. Gladstone and the other 
notable people who signed the register. 
From the drawing-room windows you can 
see, peeping out of the hollow, the roofs of 
Ripon, and above them, blurred a little by 
smoke, the towers of the Minster. 

With Mrs. Boyd Carpenter I had some 
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talk about woman’s work and place in the 
world. 

“When a woman takes up the vocation of 
matrimony she ought to be content to fill up 
gaps and not seek a career of her own. A 
true woman has a sufficient scope for all her 
energies in home life, and I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that her highest service is 
to be a helpmeet.” With women who do 
not marry the case is different. It is their 
duty, she holds, to take up such work as 
they feel most suited to their power. For 
women of education who have to earn their 
own living, she regrets there are so few 
openings. Unless one has exceptional gifts 
it is difficult in these days to make headway, 
and women do not enough realise the need 
for special training. The teaching market, 
so far at any rate as elementary education is 
concerned, is overstocked, and she thinks 
young women who look forward to earning 
their own living should take up a special 
subject, such as type-writing, china-painting, 
or cookery. Mrs. Boyd Carpenter does not 
altogether favour an idea I have heard Miss 
Willard express, that women should engage 
in philanthropic work as a means of getting 
a livelihood. It is no doubt true that in all 
useful ministries the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, even if the labourer be a woman ; 
but from the nature of the case Mrs. Car- 
penter thinks that women should hardly 
take up philanthropic work from the point 
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of view of wages. For one thing, she thinks 
that more employment for women might be 
found on the Press, but they must be willing 
to enter upon serious training in order fitly to 
do such work. The appointment of women 
inspectors for factories she regards as a step 
in the right direction. Wherever women are 
employed in large numbers they should have 
inspectors of their own sex. And as to wages, 
if a woman can do work as well as a man, the 
fact that she is a woman is no reason why 
she should be paid on a lower scale. 

Later in the day I went out with the Bishop 
for a walk in the grounds. The sun was 
shining, but the wind was keen enough to 
make one think gratefully of Bishop Longley, 
who planted the thick belt of spruce and fir 
which screens the house on the western side. 
The Palace was in course of erection at the 
time of the Queen’s marriage, and as a memo- 
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rial of the event the builder gave orders that 
two figures of angels at one of the corners 
should be carved in the likeness of the august 
spouses. It was found afterwards that a pair 
of wings and a field-marshal’s uniform had 
been given to the Prince Consort, The 
palace demesne extends to fifty or sixty 
acres, and includes a small home farm. There 
is a short golfing course, and, I think, also a 
tennis ground, A house was pointed out to 
me, three or four miles distant, in which 
Charlotte Bronté was once a governess. 

And so the day went by. Train time came 
and I had with regret to take leave of a house- 
hold in which I had found so much kindness 
and frank, unaffected good-nature. 


[Our illustrations are reproduced from 
photographs specially taken by C. Watson, 
4, Kirkgate, Ripon. ] 


























“T WILL SUP WITH HIM AND HE WITH ME.” 


By rue Rev. A. H. VINE. 


} the night on field and river: 
Scarce one trembling star did quiver, 

’Twixt the closing lids of day, 

On the traveller’s darkling way ; 

When I saw a form approaching, 

Through the wih-wesd fast encroaching 

On my garden’s proper bound, 

Where no fruit, alas! was found. 

Oh, the garden of my sowing ! 

Roots of bitterness were growing, 

Leafage for a fading crown ; 

But no plant of true renown. 

Then the summons came, expected 

By my heart’s fear, and rejected 

Ere I heard him call my name, 

In those tones that shook my frame 

—Blended tones of trumpet pealing 

Battlewise ; then, gently stealing, 

Pleading after clangour sharp, 

Tones as of a human harp. 

Thus I answered, respite gaining, 

To my old thought troth maintaining, 

“Hence! Away! the night is late! 

Quit these precincts desolate ! 

Quenched upon my hearth each ember: 

Here for thee is no guest chamber : 

Bread unleavened, and for wine 

Water of affliction, mine !” 

Churlish, evil was my greeting ; 

But methought I tein the beating 

Of a kind heart through the door, 

As he called my name once more. 

“From a far land have I sought thee, 

And in pity have I brought thee 


Living water, living bread 

Such as ne’er thy fathers fed.” 

Then the door I opened slowly, 

And the Unknown meek and lowly, 
Sprinkled o’er with soft starlight, 
Entered from the purple night. 

Light came with him, light prevailing 
More and more, as when unveiling, 
Breaking through the cloudy fleece, 
Shines the moon with vast increase. 
Then, O heart, to thy surprising, 
Vanished all thy ill surmising, 

As amidst that tranquil light 

Stood disclosed thy Lord to sight ; 
And, when uttered the Hosanna, 

Thy bread broken seemed as manna :— 
And thou drankest draughts of peace 
From the founts that do not cease. 

“ Kinsman,” said He, “ younger brother, 
No Redeemer hast thou other, 

From thy sorrow and thy sin, 

Than whom scarce thou tookest in. 

But if I, thy poor life sharing, 
Through this first world with thee faring, 
Hallow thus thy daily life, 

Give thus peace instead of strife, 

Thou with me, beyond dim Hades, 

Past the dread vale where Death’s shade is, 
Through the long, long days of heaven, 
Shining each with light of seven, 

Shall sit down, with spirits vestal, 

By joy-rivers clear as crystal 

Where the Tree of Life doth stand, 
Sing the new song in that land.” 
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WOMEN UNDER THE JEWISH 


AND CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 


By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. 


SECOND 


HROUGHOUT the cen- 
iimm  turies the ancient ritual 
had borne witness to 
the holiness of God, and 
to the separating, dese- 
crating nature of sin. 
From age to age the 
Jewish prophets had 
proclaimed the infinity 
and omnipotence of God in comparison 
with man; all the inhabitants of the earth 
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as grasshoppers before Him; and also at 
the same time the opposite truth of the 
close union of God with man, the marriage 
of the Eternal to the chosen nation which 
made idolatry with them as the infidelity 
of a wife. And between these opposite 

les of truth, gradually clearer and clearer, 
ad arisen the vision of the Elect One, 
the Servant, the Son ; Son of God, Son of 
Man; king, sufferer; as a judge on His 
throne, as a lamb dumb before its shearers ; 
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redeeming, atoning, reigning; until at last 
this Mediator appears, this link between 
the eternal and infinite and the children of 
a day, this atonement between the holy 
and the sinful—Emmanuel, God with us, 
appears. And in words which must have 
had the deepest significance to the Jewish 
people, to those who week by week listened 
to the appeals of the prophets—the last of 
the prophets, the forerunner of the Christ, 
the “‘ Voice crying in the wilderness,” pro- 
claims Him to be not only Son of God and 
Lamb of God, but “ Him that hath the 
Bride.” 

The morning of joy had dawned at last ; 
we feel it in every breath of the life-giving 
air, in every song of the universal hopes, in 
the glow of its love, in the stir of its new 
movement, in the expansion of its horizon. 
Night, the divider, has fled. The barriers 
are melting away between man and God, 
between nation and nation, between man 
and woman. 

And in nothing is the newness of life—of 
this new day—more manifest than in the 
women who are revealed in its morning 
light. 

The long wail of revolt is broken by 
Mary’s “Behold the handmaiden of the 
Lord.” The great matin hymn of Christen- 
dom, the “ Magnificat,” is sang by a woman’s 
voice. 

Glance for a moment at the beautiful 
familiar stories in the Gospels. In the first 
group the two aged women—Elizabeth in the 
home, and Anna in the Temple. The sunset 
of human life and of the ancient world 
melting into the dawn of the new. 

But Mary the Virgin Mother is altogether 
of the new day; no echo, but a new voice ; 
mother of Him who is the life of all the 
living, crowned with the blessings of all the 
beatitudes ; “ blessed among women,” blessed 
as she who believed, blessed as she who 
“heard the word of God and kept it,” blessed 
in her faithfulness unto death. She leads 
the glad company we know so well—Martha, 
who ministered to the Master’s earthly needs; 
Mary, who sat at His feet afd understood 
His words, and brought the precious oint- 
ment for His burial; Mary of Magdala, last 
at the cross, first at the sepulchre, first mes- 
senger of the Resurrection; the penitents, 
whose names (tenderly veiled from history) 
we shall first hear from the Book of Life. 
The costly gifts of the two alabaster boxes, 
both reproached by man—one for the stain of 
too much sin, one for the waste of too much 
love—both accepted by the Master. What 


a range! what heights and depths! what 
varieties of conditions and characters the 
brief story embraces ! 

What is it then which makes this new life 
so new in the world ? 

Is it not, primarily, that their Christianity 
is Christ? It is devotion, not to a cause 
merely, or a party, or a nation, or a race, as 
its inspiration, but to the living Person, Son 
of God and Son of Man, perfect Ideal of 
Man, perfect Manifestation of God; Te- 
deemer, Master, Brother, Friend. 

Women are often reproached with regard- 
ing persons rather than causes. In the lower 
sense this may sometimes be true. The 
pettiest gossip, as well as the greatest history, 
gathers around persons. But in the higher 
sense we may trust, we may be sure, it will 
be always true, History is, in one of its 
noblest aspects, the “essence of biography,” 
because “personality is the inmost core of 
reality ; because, without personality, love 
is impossible ; and living love is that good 
which is the beginning and end of the whole 
universe” ; because “the true reality is not 
matter, and is still less idea, but is the living 
personal Spirit of God and the world of 
personal spirits which He has created, They 
only are the place in which good and good 
things exist.” * 

Women’s work must always be in large 
measure to recall from abstractions to per- 
sons, from “ causes or societies to the men, 
women, children, suffering, sinful, redeemed, 
restored, victorious, of whom societies con- 
sist and whose cause is the cause of God.” 

It is by the revelation of love as the 
deepest word, the central truth of the uni- 
verse, through the glorification of service by 
Him who was “‘among us as he that serveth,” 
that woman has been and is being redeemed, 
liberated, understood, ennobled. 

The ideal of womanhood—not of poor, 
weak, crippled womanhood, but of woman- 
hood as God made it—that is, a life that has 


no meaning except in relation to God and to. 


others, has become the ideal of all humanity— 
a life whose essence is love, sacrificing and 
serving, renouncing when renunciation is 
the way to serve, ruling when ruling is the 
way to serve, rebuking when rebuking is 
the way to serve, silently suffering when 
patience is the way to serve, fearlessly fight- 
ing when resisting is the way to serve, dying. 
when death is the way to serve. 


And after this primary grou thered, 


around the Child Jesus, the Healer, the 
Redeemer, the dying Saviour, the risen Lord, 


* Lotze, ‘“‘ Microcosmos,” i 
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what comes next? Is it a step downwards 
from the last chapter of the Gospels to the 
first of the Acts of the Apostles? from the 
last visible steps of Jesus Christ on earth to 
the first visible steps of His Church in the 
world? Pictorially it may certainly seem a 
step downwards into prose and the common- 
place. From the Mother and the Magdalene 
at the cross, from the “ Mary” and “ Rab- 
boni” at the sepulchre, it may look like a 
descent into very ordinary prose, to Dorcas 
sewing her coats and garments for the poor 
widows. But we know it is really a step 
onward, from receiving to giving, from being 
healed to healing, from the morning’s songs 
of rapturous welcome to the toiling and bat- 
tling for a lost and suffering world through 
the burden and heat of the day. For through- 
out the ages the glow of the morning and the 
tones of the “Mary” and “ Rabboni,” the 
“Unto me” and “I am with you all the 
days,” do indeed make melody in the heart 
for ever, transfiguring the soberest prose into 
poetry. Dorcas, Lois, Eunice, Priscilla, Lydia 
are ever still in heart at the feet of Jesus, 
listening to His*words ; at His cross adoring, 
at His empty sepulchre hearing His voice. 
For not once only, but once and for ever, 
the Christianity of the women of Christen- 
dom is Christ. Through that one perfect 
Ideal they serve humanity; through that 
one perpetual living presence, not by the 
far-off commission of a founder, but by the 
living voice of the Lord and Friend, they 
are sent forth day by day, hour by hour, with 
the “Go to my brothers, and tell them I am 
risen,” with the “In that ye did it to the 
least of these my brothers ye did it unto 
me.” 

The stories of the women in the Acts of 
the Apostles are also indeed typical. Dorcas 
leading the great army of succour for the 
poor and needy, who through all advances 
in civilisation, all forms of government, 
seems to be always with us. Priscilla, 
the wife, the efficient “help over against” 
Aquila, in the tent-making and in the 
instructing more perfectly the eloquent 
Alexandrian; Lois and Eunice with the 
home training most inalienable of all the 
rights of women, most sacred of all their 
duties, the faith of the mother breathed into 
the son, the Holy Scriptures wrought into 
the child’s mind and heart, with the tenderest 
memories at a mother’s knee ; Lydia, “seller 
of purple,” taking her honourable place in 
the world’s work, generous hostess of apos- 
tles, fearless succourer of martyrs ; Phoebe, 
Persia, succouring» matiy,. bestowing much 










labour ; the “elect lady” with her children 
“ walking in the truth,” addressed with that 
gracious equal courtesy by the aged Apostle ; 
the daughters of Philip, prophetesses, carry- 
ing on into the new era the inspiring music 
of Miriam and Deborah, the victorious battle- 
songs of the wider warfare and the nobler 
conquests of the cross. All gifts of mind 
and heart, all uses of such gifts, administra- 
tive, educational, all vocations are there, 
having their centre and root in the family 
and the home, yet expanding beyond it and 
working through it to the family of God, the 
lost sheep throughout the world. The home, 
always the mightiest instrument and the 
truest model with its divine classifications 
not of like with like but of “ like in differ- 
ence,” its interdependent inequalities of age 
and sex and relationship. 

And nevertheless, the world being broken 
and imperfect as it is even in its homes, the 
imperfect homes ever supplemented, the cor- 
ruptions of homes remedied by conventions, 
societies, sisterhoods, organizations of all 
kinds. 

The germ of all true woman’s work is 
indeed in these histories of the women of the 
Acts and the Epistles, the earliest Church 
history. What are they but the leaders in 
that great army of liberation, that great 
company of healers ever needed on all the 
battlefields ? 

The subsequent centuries work it out; 
through martyrdoms, in hospitals, through 
chivalry and monastic orders, through- 
out the Middle Ages; sometimes marred 
by Manichean misunderstandings of divine 
natural laws, but never losing the great 
Christian ideal of service and sacrifice. 
Until, at the era of the Reformation, once 
more the veil between God and man, that 
we are so often weaving afresh, was rentfrom 
top to bottom ; once more the home took its 
true place as the highest type of human life 
for those within it; the fullest, sweetest 
fountain of life and succour to the world 
around it. 

Throughout Christendom, on both sides of 
all ecclesiastical barriers, from Vincent de 
Paul and the Sisters of Charity to Elizabeth 
Fry in the prisons, the work of mercy flows 
ceaselessly on, ever fuller and stronger. 

Until now, at this day of fullest hopes and 
widest openings, not a field of fruitful work is 
closed to us, for redressing wrongs or reliev- 
ing misery, for redeeming the worst or for 
lifting the best to their highest development 
and fullest beauty. Still indeed we have to 
remember that the world in its quietest 
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shelters, as in its widest spaces, is always a 
battlefield between right and wrong, the 
better and the best; that we never drift 
lazily into victory ; that in the very homes 
which are so sacred, the battle against 
“family egoism ” is needed ; that unless the 
home is really a fountain of living waters for 
the world around, it soon becomes a stagnant 
pool, breeding malaria for its inmates. 

All fields are indeed open to us, home 
missions, foreign missions, city slums, village 
stagnations. The rights are won, if love 
inspires us to use them nobly, if we never 
forget how much of woman’s work consists 
in recalling the world from idolatry of 
things to love of the persons for whom 
things exist. For we are indeed far from 
being liberated from the perils of idolatry. 
We are always making and building things, 
theories, formulas, laws, and then letting 
them become possessed by a monstrous vam- 
pire life which clutches and crushes our own ; 
heaping up money in millions, till the ferti- 
lising rills which should irrigate the land are 
piled into icebergs which freeze and crush 
our own souls ; making poor-laws to help the 
poor and letting them be tangled into chains 


* todegrade and fetter; making hospitals to re- 


lieve the suffering and letting them lapse in- 
to mere medical schools ; building churches 
to lift hearts up to heaven, and letting them 
become mere roofs to shut the heavens out. 
Nothing is too low to be worshipped if it is 
gilded by self-love. Nothing is too high to 
become an idol if we turn from the living 
presence of Him who lives and speaks 
through it to the thing, the letter, the 
doctrine itself, to any “It,” from Him. 

All fields are indeed now open to us, of 
science and art, of philanthropic and religious 
work. We may speak as freely as Deborah 
and Miriam where and when we will and in 
any cause we embrace. We may sing if we 
can to touch the hearts of thousands; we 
may write books to move, uplift, and 
strengthen the hearts of millions, with the 
advantage that people need not read the 
books unless they like, and that the audience 
of a book is spoken to one by one, in hours 
of loneliness or need or pain, or sorrow, when 
the heart is most ready to be moved. 

One woman’s voice may bring hope into 
prisons; the touch of another may give a 
death-blow to slavery ; another may arrest a 
nation on the fatal downward path of legaliz- 
ing vice ; another may take from a nation’s 
hand the poison-cup of intemperance—and 
all this, not by neglecting sacred, simple home 
duties, but in fulfilling them ; not apart from 


the husband, the brothers, and the sons, but 
inspiring them, and with their aid; the 
mother’s heart stirred by the loss of her own 
son to redress the wrongs of the slave 
mothers; the noble woman who dared to 
brave reproach and scorn to rescue her 
nation from the shame of recognising that 
there must be a class of outcast women, 
sustained throughout by the chivalrous 
support of a husband as gentle as any 
woman. 

If indeed the courage of the men of a race 
fails in righting any wrong or battling with 
any iniquity, if among the forty thousand of 
Israel not a shield or spear is found to defend 
the right, doubtless to the end some Deborah 
will arise in love to God and the oppressed, 
to fight the battle, a mother in Israel. But 
we intend to fight together, man and woman, 
husband and wife, brother and sister, not in 
mean competition, nor in mad antagonism, 
but in co-operation, side by side, woman for 
ever the “ helpmeet ” over against man. 

We have a glorious company to follow. 
Century after century they come, the women 
of Christianity from every section of Christ- 
endom, through every age of the Church, 
fulfilling the life of Christ, filling up the 
sufferings of Christ, healing, saving, teaching, 
leading up and on; refusing to recognise 
that any need be outcasts, to despair of 
rescuing from any depths, or of lifting to 
any heights; translating the prose of the 
world through divine and human love into 
poetry, transfiguring the wildernesses of the 
world by patience and much labour into 
Paradises. 

All the buildings look unsightly while the 
scaffolding is still up. All the battles look 
deadly prose while they are being fought, 
largely by the rank and file, fought through 
failures and mistakes and irritating wounds, 
through blood and fire, and vapour of smoke. 

The palms and the garlands come after- 
wards, and not always visibly here, to those 
who have fought the hardest. For, extend 
the glorious muster-roll as we may, we 
always end with the “time would fail me to 
tell,” with the “great multitude no man 
can number.” 

Christianity is the ennobling and fulfilling 
of womanhood, because it is the manifestation 
of suffering love and the glorification of 
service; because the highest symbol of re- 
deemed humanity is the “Bride of the 
Lamb,” sharing for ever the fruitful service 
and victorious rule of the self-sacrificing 
love which is on the throne and at the 
heart of the universe. 
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The Morning of the Resurrection. 


THE PAINTER OF ETERNAL YOUTH. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
By L. T. MEADE. 


FIRST 


N a recent visit which I had the privilege 

of paying to Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 

I asked him, in the course of conversation, 

certain questions with regard to the mean- 

ing of his pictures. His reply at first 
slightly disappointed me. 

“T cannot stand as an interpreter behind 
my pictures,” he said. ‘They must speak 
their own story as they would have to do if 
I were dead. To one mind they will tell 
one thing, to another they will seem to bear 
a totally different interpretation ; for another, 
again, they will have no message.” 

In writing, therefore, of this painter, I 
have not the advantage of the inner help 
which was accorded to me in the case of Mr. 
Watts. I must stand by the pictures my- 
self, and tell the stories as my eyes read them. 

After careful study of these marvellous 
illustrations of early myth and primeval 
romance, it seems to me that I have caught 
a far-off glimpse of the secret of the painter’s 
power, and his wonderful and ever-increasing 
popularity. 

If Mr. Watts is the greatest living painter of 
the Eternal Truths, Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
is the greatest painter of Eternal Youth. 


“ Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
His infinite variety.” 


PAPER, 


He draws his inspiration from the old 
stories which will never die. He stands 
apart from the rush and clamour of the age, 
its petty aims and its worldly spirit, and as 
poet as well as painter beckons us aside into 
a land of pure romance, where the brave 
knight is faithful unto death, and love sur- 
vives the wreck of worlds. The simple 
fairy tale has the same attraction for him 
that it has for the youngest child ; his genius 
takes it up, and envelops it in living warmth 
and light. The old legend is enriched with 
all that his wealth of poetry and knowledge 
of art can suggest, but it is the old legend 
still, young as when it delighted Homer in 
his infancy, or Malory, king of the Romance 
writers, 

‘The spirit which pervades these pictures 
must find its true origin in the heart of the 
painter. His must necessarily be the child- 
heart, that most precious possession which 
God endows a few rare natures with now 
and then. This heart beautifies all it 
touches; it is so essentially human that it 
understands sorrow, but so guileless, too, 
that evil or the grosser forms of life have no 
power to touch it. In a recent article on 
this painter by Cosmo Monkhouse, he 
divides the men who enjoy pictures into 
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two classes—“ those who seek them for the 
pleasure of repeating familiar sights, and 
those who desire to behold what they can 
never see with their mortal eyes. Constable 
and Millais delight the former, Turner and 
Burne-Jones the latter.” 

Another writer says of him, “He is not 
only a painter, but a Seer and a penetrative 
Poet. He is so in his treatment of nature ; 
but apart from that, he is so in his insight 
into the great mythic poetry of the past, 
He plucks the heart from the old mysteries, 
and lo! it is red, warm, and vital like our 
own. Anybody can turn a legend to fanci- 
ful account, but it needs genius so to seize 
its living thought as to transplant it unin- 
jured, and acclimatize it in the soil of a very 
distant and foreign time.” 

Mr. Forsyth, from whom the above quota- 
tion is taken, further says of Burne-Jones 
that he puts before us, not nature, nor yet 
what is above nature, so much as what 
might be called the “astral body of Nature.” 


“* Move along these shades, 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touch ; for there is a spirit in the woods.” 


It is that spirit be paints the quintessence 
of nature where nature is loveliest. 

It has often stiuck me that the soul of 
this painter is in some respects akin to that 
of the poet Spenser. There is the same joy 
in romance for its own sake ; the same pas- 
sion for spiritual beauty ; the same glow of 
colour and imagination ; the same wealth of 
detail ; both the painter and the poet go to 
the same source for their inspiration ; both 
deliberately choose to stand apart from the 
fleeting fashion of the day ; and to embody 
their thoughts in a form that belongs to no 
special race and no fixed time. 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, in the article to 
which I have already referred, evidently 
shares my idea with regard to the childlike 
nature of Burne-Jones. 

What is more childlike than the sense of 
wonder? Mr. Monkhouse speaks thus of 
the painter and his art :— 

“Tt is the fashion to be surprised at 
nothing, but the sense of wonder is still with 
us. No poet of words or paint ever appeals 
to it in vain, and no one has appealed to it 
with greater success than Burne-Jones. 
King Cophetua, tranced at the beauty of the 
beggar maid, the beggar maid wondering at 
the love of King Cophetua ; the Virgin Mary 
trembling with reverent awe in the presence 
of the Announcing Angel ; the two primeval 
lovers seated closely side by side in the 
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greenwood land, their souls entranced by 
the weird wild figure of Pan, and the shrill 
sweet sounds of his pipe; Pygmalion 
scarcely believing that his impossible prayer 
has been answered, and that his own marble 
statue is filled with life and yielding itself 
warm and loving to his arms; the Merciful 
Knight at the foot of the crucifix, from which 
the _ ote wooden image bends to bless him ; 
— it does not matter whether the theme be 
Christian or pagan. It is the wonder of it 
that takes the artist’s imagination, and gives 
real life to the beauty of his design. So 
special a quality is this feeling—reverential 
wonder or awe—in Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’s work, that it may be stated as 
perhaps his greatest claim to distinction among 
all artists past or present.” 
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In the illustrations which accompany this 
paper the feeling of wonder and the ex- 
istence of the child-heart can be easily 
traced. 

The frontispiece represents the Archangel 
Gabriel, strong in all his majestic manhood, 
and yet with a sort of tenderness about his 
face, a loving sympathy in his attitude, 
which is an essential part of this painter's 
work. The Angel has come from heaven on 
a great mission, no less than to announce 
the birth of the Christ to the Virgin Mother. 
His is one of the two figures in the beautiful 
picture called “ The Annunciation,” classed 
among the greatest works of this century. 
The figure of Mary, in the same picture, is, 
as Mr. Monkhouse says, “trembling with 
reverent awe.” She stands motionless as she 
listens to the message of the great Angel. 
Nothing could be simpler than her pose, her 
dress, her whole bearing —a simple maid, but 
troubled now and almost dazed at the Angel’s 
salutation, “ Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee; blessed art 
thou among women. Thou shalt fear, and 
thine heart shall be enlarged.” 

Julia Cartwright, in speaking of the pic- 
ture of the “ Annunciation,” points out how 
thoroughly modern in treatment this great 
religious picture is, “That upright panel, 
with the shining Archangel descending in 
swift and sudden majesty to the porch of the 
Virgin’s lowly home, has all the severe beauty 
of old Tuscan art. And yet no picture is 
more thoroughly modern in conception,-— 
modern in the marvellous sense of arrested 
movement which makes itself felt in the 
mighty Angel who stands there with pointed 
feet and folded wings, not a feather ruffled 
or lock stirred by the swift descent from 
highest heaven—modern, too, in the trouble 
of the Virgin’s face, as she ponders over the 
heavenly message.” 

In “The Morning of the Resurrection,” 
the beautiful picture, an illustration from 
which forms the heading of this article, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones shows once again that 
sense of religious and imaginative wonder 
which runs more or less through all his 
works. It is the morning, and Christ, the 
newly risen Lord, appears at the door of the 
sepulchre. The time of passion and of 
rest are alike over, and the first dawning of 
the great hour of victory has arrived. Mary, 
in despair, has entered the sepulchre. She 
sees the angels in white, who sit one at the 
head and one at the feet where the body of 
Jesus had lain. They say unto her, “Woman, 
why weepest thou?” She saith unto them, 


“ Because they have taken away my Lord 
and I know not where they have laid 
him.” 

Suddenly as she speaks, the faces of the 
listening, watching angels change ; awe min- 
gled with ecstasy steals over them. They 
raise their white robes to their lips in silent 
hush. The place has indeed become holy 
ground. Mary turns in surprise; she sees 
Jesus, but knows not yet that it is He. Her 
heart is full of anguish. Her Lord and 
Master has been maltreated, cruelly murdered 
and laid low; even His sacred body is gone. 
Out of her misery she speaks. 

“Sir,” she says, “if thou hast borne Him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, 
and I will take Him away.” 

Then comes the answer, “ Mary.” 
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The Annunciation. 


She casts herself at the Master’s feet, with 
acry of “ Rabboni !” 

In picturing this scene, Mr. Forsyth says, 
“ Oh, it is very beautiful. What joy to know 
Him, what shame not to have known Him! 
Look in that brimming face, all sensibility, 
in those eyes, like round worlds redeemed, 
and see what the Lord has done for her soul. 
How fond the painter is of the unearthli- 
ness of the dawn. The death poppies that 
are trodden under foot are not yet opened. 
The light is sweet and low ; all things else 
are in keeping, the sun creeping into the 
cave, the dawn of recognition in Mary, the 
dawn of the risen life in Christ. He is 
risen, but not yet glorified.” 

From these two pictures of a distinctly 
sacred nature, we turn to those symbolical 
subjects which are the delight of painters 
like Burne-Jones. It would be impossible 
anywhere to find a sweeter Hope tiian his. 

He calls her “Hope in Prison,” but the light 
that steals through the prison bars, the 
upward gaze of the face, the attitude instinct 
with aspiration, that slender uplifted foot 
which even chains can scarcely fetter to the 


ground, all show the beautiful symbolism of 
this guest of earth, who points to heaven. 
We may not need her in a better world, we 
should die without her here. I am not quite 
sure what the branch of white flowers means, 
unless it is the flower of spring, emblem of 
undying youth. 

“Faith ” is naturally more sober, her mien 
is graver, as befits the sorrow which often 
lies at her heart. Her eyes are fixed on her 
lamp, which burns with a clear, steady, 
although small flame. The religious aspect 
of this virtue is suggested by the accessories, 
the background giving an impression as if it 
represented the interior of a church. The 
grander side of her character, the Faith 
which conquers, even in the hour of failure, 
and is victorious in the moment of apparent 
defeat, is not touched, however, here. 

In this first article on Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones and his works, I have but one more 
picture to describe. It is the far-famed 
“Wheel of Fortune,” his most allegorical 
picture. In its strength and many of its 
attributes this picture reminds me of the 
paintings of Mr. Watts. The picture, an 
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illustration of which is reproduced, repre- 
sents Fortune in her cruel and ruthless 
aspect. Her deadly indifference to all alike 
is here forcibly portrayed. 


“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel,” 


and be alike careless whether it tramples 
on king, scholar, poet or slave. Each in 
turn has his moment for being uppermost, 
and each in turn is trodden under foot by the 
other, while all are subjected to the unknown, 
unappeasable Great Power which turns its 
mighty wheel and cares for none. This is 
the very spirit of agnosticism, which leads 
in the end to blind despair. Mr. Forsyth 
says of it, “The vice of the day is no such 
danger to manhood, or Christianity at last, 
as such an agnostic and acquiescent creed. 
Vice ruins many souls, the respectable 
Pharisaism ruins more; but such a creed as 
this means at last ruin of the entire human 


nature by the cooling down of its central 
and the slow extinction of its trust in 
ife :— 


* All passes ; nought that has been, is; 
Things good and evil have one end. 
Can anything be otherwise ? 
Though all men swear all things would mend 
With God to friend,” 


In contradistinction to this dismal creed, 
it is a relief to quote the brave words of our 
late beloved Poet Laureate, whose nature is 
in many ways akin to that of Burne-Jones :— 

“Turn, Tortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud, 


Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great; 


“ Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


“ Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel an 1 thee we neither love nor hate.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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UGANDA PAST AND PRESENT, 
By tue Rev. R. P. ASHE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


PART I.—UGANDA PAST. 


JINCE its discovery by Speke, in 
1863, and the publication of that 
traveller's journal, Uganda has 
been continually unfolding some 
new matter of interest. The 
interest, however, has been chiefly connected 
with political matters and with the factions 
and fightings of the religious political parties 
in the country, who have adopted with sin- 
gular complacency both the religion and 
customs of their foreign visitors. Many 
books, some of great excellence and all of 
interest, have been written on Uganda; and 
yet our information regarding the religion 
and customs of this singular nation is, after 
all, exceedingly meagre, though it is ques- 
tionable if any country in the whole of 
Africa offers so rich a field for studying an 
indigenous African religion or the social cus- 
toms of an African tribe. There have been 
two great bars to the attainment of such 
information ; the first being the ignorance of 
the language, which necessarily stood in the 
way of gaining accurate information; and 
secondly, that almost impenetrable reserve 
with which the African shrouds his religious 
belief, and the unwillingness he shows to 





speak of old customs, especially before the 
educated European, who, he fears, may be 
trying to draw him out with a view to 
ridiculing him. The present writer has had 
considerable advantages, having spent some 
years in the country, and having known one 
or two natives who would speak of the matters 
referred to without reserve. 

Uganda, as my readers may possibly know, 
was discovered some thirty years ago by 
Captain Speke, who made the long, toilsome, 
and perilous journey of about a thousand 
miles from Zanzibar, by way of Taborah, 
now the Arab capital of German East Africa. 
Skirting the western shore of the Nyanza, 
which he had named Lake Victoria, he pushed 
northward, and crossing the equator, found 
himself in King Mutesa’s capital, and among 
a semi-civilised nation, a people who, unlike 
the half-clad Wasukuma to the south, or the 
wholly naked Bakidi (or Wakavirondo, as 
strangers call them), to the east, were clothed 
from head to foot in the beautiful red embugu 
or bark cloth, for which Uganda has always 
been famous; strips of the bark of a kind 
of fig-tree are hammered into a fine cloth- 
like felt and beautifully sewn together, so as 
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Arab dress as worn in Zanzibar. 


to form large squares or sheets. The Baganda 
were shod with shoes of their own manufac- 
ture, made of buffalo hide and coloured in 
the inside ; and were a people who added to 
the almost universal African art of working 
in iron those of dressing skins most beauti- 
fully, basket-making, plaiting in coloured 
straw, canoe building, and their houses dis- 
played most remarkable neatness and skill— 
great straw-built domes supported upon rows 
of lofty posts, divided off into sleeping apart- 
ments with lofty hangings of the bark-cloth 
already referred to, and the floors spread with 
fine scented grass. 

Among the negro faces in Uganda are 
frequently seen many which recall the Semitic 
type of the Abyssinian, Somali, and Galla 
tribes, but this type is almost exclusively 
confined to the Bahuma or royal tribe. 


Pure Bahuma are many shades lighter than - 





[Leslie Shaw cro3s, Blackburn. 


their chocolate-coloured 
brethren, and many of them 
have light hazel eyes which, 
I think, are never found 
among pure negroes. 

There was a tradition in 
Uganda that Kintu, the 
founder of the race, came 
from the north, and was the 
father of all the nations 
about the Nyanza, but that 
when his children became 
evil and took many wives, 
and slew one another in 
battle, Kintu, in sadness, de- 
parted from them secretly 
and unseen. And there is 
some old dim tradition that 
in golden days to come, the 
divine Kintu will return to 
bless his wayward children. 

The following story of 
Kintu was told me by a 
peasant some three miles 
from Mengo, King Mwanga’s 
present capital :— 


STORY OF KINTU. 


“Kintu, the founder of 
the race, came to Ganda with 
one wife, Nabukulu, one cow, 
one sheep, and his dog, and 
falling asleep he was deprived 
of his cow, sheep, and dog 
by the Bakyala or ladies of 
the household of the King of 
the Upper Air, who had 
found them while in search 
of the fragrant grass for the king’s floors. 
On waking up Kintu looked in vain for 
his lost animals, but could find no clue 
to their whereabouts. Next day the ladies 
came again and were much frightened 
when they saw Kintu’s long beard. Kintu, 
however, had the presence of mind to pro- 
duce some tobacco, and what lady, at 
any rate, what African lady can withstand 
the seduction of the alluring weed? The 
ladies came near to receive the proffered 
gift of tobacco, and then Kintu asked if 
they could tell him anything of his missing 
animals. They replied that if he would go 
with them they would take him to the king 
who had them, and who would be sure not 
only to return them to their owner, but 
would give him a present as well. Kintu 
followed his guides, who brought him to the 
Lubiri, or grand enclosure of the king, and 
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introduced him to the Katikiro, or chief 
judge, who, by the way, appears to have 
been a winged beetle. The chief judge 
ushered him into the presence, of the king, 
who received him kindly and told him his 
animals were safe, and presented him on his 
leaving with a fowl and a bundle of dullo (a 
kind of small grain). But the king added 
this strange warning, that if Kintu should 
forget anything he must not return for it. 
Kintu then left the presence chamber and 
was again joined by his friends, who brought 
him a large gourd of mwenge (intoxicating 
banana cider). Kintu drank so much that 
he overslept himself and did not awake next 
day till the sun was high in the heavens, by 
which time he ought to have been far on his 
way back. Hurriedly taking up the wicker 
basket containing his fowl he went out lead- 
ing his dog by a piece of cord and driving 
his cow and his sheep before him, but entirely 
forgetting in his haste the bundle of bullo 
(grain). He had not gone far when he sud- 
denly discovered that he had left the bullo 
behind, and heedless of the king’s command 
he hurried back to seek it. No sooner did 
he again enter the capital than he was seized 
and carried before the king, who asked him 
with a severe countenance why he had 
neglected the warning not to return if he 
should forget anything, and why he had 
disobeyed the king’s word. Kintu was 
speechless, and the king continued, pointing 
to a young man who stood by, “This youth, 
whose nature is evil, I appoint to accom- 
pany you, to build with you and to abide 
with you, and the name of the youth is 
Death.’ So that in Uganda the belief obtains 
that death entered among men through dis- 
obedience.” 


Religion seems always to have exercised 
enormous influence in Uganda, and up to 
the time of the present King Mwanga, whose 
portrait we give, the priestly caste has been 
in possession of great estates. Some aspects 
of the old Uganda religion are, as might be 
expected, frightful in the extreme, some 
awful and mysterious, and all exceedingly 
curious and strange. For example, the 
horrible custom of human sacrifices, called a 
Kiwendo, was in vogue until the present 
Christian régime, and the martyrdom of the 
thirty Christians in 1886, who were burnt to 
death by the king and his advisers, was 
generally regarded in the country as a 
Kiwendo (human sacrifice), while Mwanga’s 
horrible though futile attempt in 1888 to 
compass the death of the Christian and 


Mahometan readers was similarly regarded 
as the king’s intended Kiwendo. 

The awful worship paid to demigods is 
curiously exemplified in the case of two who 
may be mentioned, namely, Budo and Kibuka. 
All that is mortal of these ancient heroes is 
still extant in the form of two carefully pre- 
served mummies. 

Budo is the corpse of a gigantic man 
wrapped in bark cloth, all except the head, 
which is bare. He has long hair and his 
eyes are closed, and he is in a sitting pos- 
ture. He is kept behind the curtains of 
the temple where he_ resides, guarded 
by a virgin honoured as his wife, whose 
sacred person no one dare approach. The 
frightful dread of the vengeance of the god 
is a perfect safeguard to the chastity of the 
priestess ; a proof of the fallacy of the state- 
ment sometimes put forward, that Africans 
had no idea of female chastity till the modern 
and late introduction of Christian morals 
among them. The mummy, Budo, sits on a 
bed draped with bark cloths, and on certain 
days drums, called kikase, are beaten when 
he is brought from behind the curtains to 
hold a reception in his temple, at which the 
neighbouring chiefs and important people 
attend. They kneel before him extending 
the palms of their hands and crying out 
“ Asinze /” (He is great), speaking of him in 
the third person, whereas, to a living king 
they say “ Osinze /” (You are great). 

Kibuka, like the other mummy Budo, is 
the corpse of a very tall man wrapped in 
bark cloth, but he is in a lying posture with 
his face covered. His guardian virgin wife 
is called Nagalamede, and his receptions are 
held as described above in the case of Budo. 
Kibuka, the story goes, was a mighty warrior 
of old times, who lost his life fighting for 
the king inGanda. (Ganda is the name the 
country was first known by.) Kibuka killed 
multitudes of the people of Unyoro with his 
arrows, but subsequently married a woman 
of that nation, who, pitying the plight of 
her people, betrayed the mystery of her 
warrior-husband, and warned them in the 
next engagement to aim their arrows at a 
black cloud which they would see hanging 
over the battle-field, and that then they 
would kill Kibuka. In the next battle they 
did as she had directed them, and the corpse 
of Kibuka rolled before them, having fallen 
from the cloud, and Kibuka living ceased to 
trouble them ; though from that day to the 
present his shade has inspired them with so 
much dread of vengeance that no man of 
Unyoro will pass Embale, where Kibuka’s 
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temple stands ; and when the reigning king 
wishes to send either wives or slaves to 
Kibuka’s priest care is taken that no Unyoro 
person shall be among them. 

Many of the ceremonies and rites in con- 
nection with the succession of a king, or 
with his death, are very curious, but must 
only be mentioned in passing, such as his 
race to Budo (not Budu) ; to be first of all 
the princes to climb the immemorial ant- 
heap, for he who first stands on this ant- 
hill is looked upon as king ; his sharpening 
a spear of brass on the body of a living 
python, which is then let go; his subse- 
quently sitting in the sacred chair, called 
namulondo, kept at Mugulu, in the province 
of Singo, but brought to the capital for the 
inauguration of the king; the sacred fire 
lighted at his accession and never extin- 
guished till his death, an event which is 


always expressed by the formula “ The fire 
is out.” ‘These and the curious custom of 
not. burying a king, but of preserving with 
extraordinary honour his lower jaw-bone, are 
all ancient rites deeply rooted in the super- 
stitious nature of the people. Much more 
of the same kind might be adduced, but 
enough has been said to show the impressive 
and mysterious character of the worship 
which Christianity and Mahometanism have 
lately superseded. 

I will now give a little sketch illustrating 
what is in all countries of deep interest, 
namely, what used to be the marriage and 
funeral customs. 

In a little enclosure not far from mine, 
was a native Uganda house, where there 
lived an old peasant whose name was Musoke. 
For some days I had observed my young 
friend Mukasa hanging about Musoke’s house, 
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attracted, as I guessed, by the charms of 
Nakaima, Musoke’s daughter. Mukasa 
seemed always to be bringing fireword or 
carrying water or doing some odd job about 
the place, and doing it too with much more 


zeal than he ever displayed in working for | 


me, though I richly rewarded him with 


cowrie shells, a hundred of which were worth 
about sixpence of our money. This went 
on for about a week when one day, after 
Mukasa had succeeded in cutting out with 
his axe a particularly obstinate root in the 
garden which had baffled Musoke’s powers, 
the old man informed his young helper that 
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he was worthy to be his son-in-law. 
This was what the sly rogue 
Mukasa had been working and 
waiting for, so he lost no time in 
going home and telling his father 
Sempiri and his friends that he was 
Nakaima’s suitor. The next step 
was to bring the customary present 
to his prospective father-in-law, 
and I saw Mukasa passing my 
house with a huge bottle gourd 
full of foaming mwenge, the intoxi- 
eating banana cider of Uganda, 
followed by a tall gawky youth 
bearing a similar gourd. I fol- 
lowed to see how the gift was 
received. Old Musoke eyed the 
mwenge carefully, shook his head 
and gave a short laugh, which 
seemed to say, “Look what poor 
stuff he puts me off with.” Mu- 
kasa, the while, stood by balancing 
himself on one leg and looking 
thoroughly uncomfortable. How- 
ever, Musoke, with a sigh, accepted 
the present and Mukasa was now 














Nakaima’s duly acknowledged 
suitor. During the next month I 


constantly saw Mukasa and his 

gawky companion carrying great 

gourds of mwenge to the various 

members of Nakaima’s family. I must re- 
mark that Mukasa and Nakaima belonged to 
different ebyika or families ; Mukasa being a 
“Sheep,” while Nakaima was a ‘‘ Locust.” A 
person of the Sheep family not being allowed 
to marry a “Sheep,” each person must marry 
into some other family not his or her own. 
This tribal creature is generally called a 
“totem” by anthropologists. When the 
month of cider-giving was ended Mukasa 
came to me saying, “Sir, my friend, lend me 
two thousand two hundred shells for Kasimu 
(or payment to parents-in-law).” ‘Two 
thousand two hundred shells!” I said. “ My 
friend, do you want to destroy me ?” “ No,” 
said he, “but save me, my friend, for my 
parents-in-law have cut (i.¢., assessed) the 
following articles : a bundle of Unyoro salt, 
costing six hundred cowries ; two bark-cloth 
sheets, at two hundred and fifty apiece; a 
goat, at six hundred ; and five hundred cow- 
ries ; total two thousand two hundred.” I 
suggested that he should come and make a 
Kisakati, one of the lofty reed fences which 
surround the houses in Uganda, but to this 
he demurred and offered to sell me his spear 
for two hundred shells. I bought the spear 
and he went away, but returned bringing 


King Mwanga, 


his gun andasking me to take it as a pledge 
and lend him the two thousand shells, which 
I did. I then asked him what the next 
step was in the wooing. He said, “ To-night 
I will send for my wife.” Accordingly, at 
sundown Mukasa and his friend arrived and 
waited near my fence, and I watched and 
saw the gawky youth enter Musoke’s en- 
closure. And this is what took place. The 
gawky youth was a sort of ‘best man,” 
who is called the muko. He went in and 
boldly demanded the girl. The parents 
were waiting for this and replied, “ First 
give us the reward for discovering her.” 
The gawky youth now pulled out from 
under his robe five hundred cowries with 
which he was provided. On receipt of this 
money the parents now led in Nakaima and 
proceeded to give her some good counsel ; 
first and foremost that she must not slyly 
leave a portion in the pot for kerself and 
pretend that she has dished all up for her 
husband’s dinner; and the other duties of 
a good wife, such as careful cultivation, all 
of which is done by the women, and cooking 
and so forth. Mukasa’s sister Nakimu had 
accompanied the messenger and Nakaima, 
covering her head and attended by her 
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younger sister Nakiriza, left her father’s 
house to join her bridegroom. They had 
not gone far when they were stopped, 
according to time-honoured usage, by the 
bride’s male relations and friends, who 
demanded cowries ere they would let her go 
on ; “for,” said they, “ we do not agree to 
part with our sister.” After much haggling 
she gave them seventy-five shells. She was 
stopped four times and disbursed shells each 
time, so that ere she reached the waiting 
bridegroom it was nearly dawn, and she had 
parted with two hundred cowries. Some 
time before, when another girl friend, Naki- 
buka, was married, on arriving at this stage 
of the proceedings, an ill-omened hyena 
howled, and Nakibuka had to return home, 
for the ceremony was spoilt for that night. 
Had she persisted she would have died. As 
it was, she married later on when there was 
no hyena about, and lived happily ever 
afterward. But my little friend, Nakaima, 
was fortunate enough not to be interrupted 
by a hyena. Talking of hyenas, if, when 
playing the game of mweso in which counters 
are used, the people of Uganda hear the ill- 
omened voice of this ghoulish animal they 
will throw away all the counters or else wash 
them singly, one by one, in clear water to 
avert the omen. 

Nakaima’s party at last reached Mukasa’s 
band. The waiters now order Nakaima’s 
friends to be off ; but these, being equal in 
numbers, if not more numerous, refused, 
saying they would accompany their sister 
home to obtain further presents, and a 
friendly free fight with sticks between the 
two bands followed. The bride’s relatives, 
however, got rather the worst of the encoun- 
ter, and the triumphant Mukasa took the 
blushing Nakaima to the house of a friend 
which was lent for the occasion, since Mukasa 
had not a house of his own. Here a gourd 
of cider was produced and finished by the 
happy party, who then retired, leaving the 
married couple and the bride’s nurse to make 
the bride’s bed on the left side of the house 
behind the curtains. Next morning, Na- 
kaima’s friends came to see her, but were 
only allowed to do so on giving her a few 
cowries. Mukasa meanwhile had gone off to 
procure some butter to anoint Nakaima, and 
some little delicacies to offer her. Nakaima 
stayed seven days indoors, only going out- 
side with her head covered up, the nurse the 
while cooking all the food. At the end of 
seven days a goat was brought and killed for 
the husband, who, up to this time, had only 
eaten a kind of small, bitter tomato with his 








boiled plantains. Some of the blood of the 
goat was taken to Nakaima’s parents, on 
which her sisters and friends returned with 
uncooked plantains for Nakaima, who came 
from behind the curtains and cooked these 
plantains and a fowl. She then brought the 
food and spread it for her husband and his 
friends ; her friends the while sitting outside 
and looking hungrily on. The marriage 
ceremonies were now completed, and Na- 
kaima was duly installed as Mukasa’s lawful 
wedded wife. Nakaima’s friends were then 
presented with a goat and two large sheets 
of bark cloth, and they took their departure. 

In due time it was announced that Na- 
kaima had a child. When I asked Mukasa 
whether it was a boy or a girl he answered, 
“T am able to go where I will,” a formula 
meaning a boy. Had it been a girl, the reply 
would have been, “They hinder me.” After 
eight days were passed the little stranger 
was said to have emerged from Kaiili, which 
implied that he was in a fair way to thrive. 
In twenty days he was said “to be a credit 
to his nurses.” He was then carried in a 
sitting posture. It went on by stages, of 
which I was duly informed, till it could stand 
by the wall, then thrust out its feet, then 
actually walk. Upon its having acquired 
this accomplishment a feast was made for the 
naming of the child. As Nakaima’s child 
was a boy he was placed on the right side of 
the doorway—a girl would have been placed 
on the left—and then the ordeal basket was 
brought out. This basket was so closely 
woven that it could hold water, with which 
it was filled. Next, the umbilical cord was 
produced, well oiled with butter and put 
into the water by Nakaima. I saw that she 
trembled very much, and her voice shook as 
she said, turning to her husband’s people, 
“This is your child.” I saw them peer into 
the water on which the object was floating, 
and then vociferously congratulate her on 
passing through the ordeal. Had it sunk, 
it would have proved that the child was not 
Mukasa’s, and, though the unoffending infant 
would have been brought up in Mukasa’s 
house, he would not have inherited any 
property. 

So far, all had gone well with Mukasa’s 
family, but one day the poor fellow came to 
me weeping, saying that his father Sempiri 
had just died. I was anxious to know how 
funerals were conducted amongst peasants, 
and so prevailed upon Mukasa to let me see 
the obsequies. Following him, I soon arrived 
at the house where a number of women were 
wailing and apostrophising the corpse. The 
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friends now began the ceremonies by first 
wrapping the body up in bark cloths, as 
many as ten being used, in fact, all that the 
deceased peasant had possessed. They then 
went out and cut two bunches of bananas 
and placed them on a kind of rack in the 
house over the fire-place. Mukasa told me 
the grave would be dug next day. Two 
days later Mukasa came for me, and on ar- 
riving at the house I found large numbers of 
people had collected who were relatives and 
friends of the dead man. Presently some 
people advanced and spread out some bark 
cloths in the courtyard, but spread crosswise 
and not lengthways as for a living person ; 
they brought out the body and laid it on 
the cloths, and proceeded to unwind all 
the coverings, leaving one short cloth reach- 
ing from the breast to the knees. They then 
brought some mats of plantain-fibre full of 
succulent juice, with which they washed the 
face, which they next anointed with butter. 
This done, Mukasa now advanced with a 
sheet of new bark cloth, with which he 
covered the body, this act denoting that he 
was the heir. The corpse was again rolled 
up in the cloths, placed in the grave, and 
covered with earth. When the grave was 
filled in, the friends collected ensanja (with- 
ered plantain leaves) and covered the grave 
with them. These would keep any grass or 
weeds from growing on the spot. The 
mourning for Sempiri, as customary, lasted 


for eight days. After the expiration of this 
time, for two succeeding nights there was 
continuous beating of hand drums, and the 
third morning the mourners shaved their 
heads, having allowed their hair to grow 
during the time of mourning. Allowing the 
hair to grow as a sign of mourning was the 
habit of the ancient Egyptians. On the third 
day Mukasa called me, saying, “We are 
going to remove Segwage.” I wondered 
much who or what Segwage might be, but 
on reaching the house, I saw the men taking 
out the principal post, which is called the 
seguage, empage being an ordinary post (the 
prefix “se” implying priority; the king 
is called Se gwanga—the head of the nation). 
This removal was a sign that the head of the 
house was cut down. The partitions also in 
the house were broken down, and, with the 
seqgwage, were burned within the house. Then 
I saw a strange sight. The men procured a 
cock and killed it, and prepared it for cook- 
ing ; they then held it over the flames of the 
burning post, and while it was roasting they 
kept up a continuous wailing. Afterwards 
the roasted bird was passed al] round, every 
one sniffing at it, and it was then given to 
the children, who ate it. It was called koko 
—the usual word for a fowl is enkoko. Next, 
the women roasted, in the same manner, a 
row of a small kind of fish called enkedge, 
which are strung in rows and _ resemble 
sprats. The fish are passed round for the 
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women to sniff at. Mukasa now informed 
me that the next day, the fourth, he would 
be duly installed in his father’s position, and 
so I took care to be present the following 
morning. The friends and relatives brought 
Mukasa and made him stand up in his place ; 
each one then gave him one or two cowrie 
shells, saying, “I am a son of the house,” or 
“Tam your friend. I was the friend of the 
dead, and this is the sign.” At this juncture 
I saw a man who had been lately complain- 
ing that the deceased Sempiri had owed him 
some money, come up to Mukasa and tie a 
cowrie shell on him. 

“ What is that for?” I asked a bystander. 

He replied, “This is the custom for 
debtors. If he does not at this time and in 
this way claim the debt from the heir, it is 
no longer recoverable at all; and he must 


claim it himself in person, and not by a 
substitute.” 

All the mourners were girded round their 
waist with plantain leaves, and each one, as 
he went out of the enclosure, threw his girdle 
in the courtyard. Mukasa and his wife 
Nakaima then collected these girdles and 
threw them out into the garden. 

Sempiri, being a peasant and a poor man, 
was buried at the back of the house and not 
in front, as in the case of arich man. The 
manner of burying rich men and chiefs 
was different, while kings were not buried 
at all. 

What I have said will give my readers a 
passing glimpse of a few Uganda customs of 
former days. I hope in another paper to 
give some account of the present state of 
this interesting country. 


——_>os-_ eo ———— 


TO A SON OF DESPAIR. 


GAD spirit, tortured by the round 
Of days of haunted darkness, nights of dread, 
Dream-harassed by the spectres of despair, 
The last hope merging into empty air, 
Compassed with pallid fears whose feet are bound 
Downward to regions of the dead. 


No draught Lethean can I bring, 
Nor from thy shoulders lift the awful cross, 
Nor free thy temples from the crown of thorn; 
But this my head has that grim circlet worn, 
Beneath that cross has life crept sorrowing, 
And each day mourned with sense of loss, 


What, then, thy comfort? This, my friend: 
Thine is no lonely track ; no unknown road 
Draws thy bewildered soul to death’s retreat. 
Lean on this faith God sent, prediction sweet, 
That He who made shall bear thee to the end, 

And Love immortal lift the load. 


Only endure ; though prayer be dumb, 
And faith lie well-nigh strangled by despair ; 
Love companies thy footsteps : through the dark 
Shall pierce the shafted sunlight, and Hope’s lark, 
Stretching at last his pinions faint and numb, 
Give voice to thy reviving prayer. 
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4 CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH. 
By rae Rev. ISIDORE HARRIS, M.A. 


QUESTION whether any city 
in the British Empire can 
boast of a High Street so 
rich in historic interest as 
Edinburgh. From one ex- 
tremity to the other there is 
scarce a building which has 
not played a more or less notable part in the 
stirring annals of Scotland. Moreover, it is 
one of the most picturesque old-time thorough- 
fares that the progress of civilisation has left 
us in a great capital. The long array of 
irre -looking mansions which frown down 
upon the visitor to “Auld Reekie” from 
their enormous height of dark, cold stone, as 
if they were so many grim, medisval for- 
and from whose quaint casements 
there protrude those fork-like poles which 
sustain the drying garments of their crowded 
inhabitants; the numberless wynds and closes 
by which they are intersected ; narrow, lofty 
and dark, with their many-storied dwelling- 
houses let out in tenements like those in the 
main street—all these features are much the 
same as they were in the turbulent times of 
three hundred years ago, when no one dared 
venture into the gloom of night without his 
lantern and sword; except that instead of 
being the abode of rank and fashion they are 
given over to the accommodation of the poor, 
and for all their antique picturesqueness, are 
little better than a congeries of vile slums. 

A complete history of the High Street 
would almost amount to a history of Scot- 
land itself. The present article is necessarily 
limited to a single chapter in this history. 
It is an attempt to show how closely this 
main artery of old Edinburgh is identified 
with the great event that convulsed the 
Scottish people in the sixteenth century, and 
has ever since exerted no slight influence in 
directing the bent of the national character 
and the development of the country’s pro- 
gress—I allude to the Reformation of John 
Knox. 

The High Street consists of five parts. 
Commencing at the Castle, which is built 
upon a precipitous rock and was the original 
nucleus round which the city grew, the first 
of these portions is the Castle Hill. Below 
this is 2) the “ Lawnmarket,” which extends 
from the West Bow (now called Victoria 





Street) to Bank Street. Between the Lawn- 
market and the house in which John Knox 
lived is that portion (3) to which the name 
of “High Street” is now restricted. This 

art takes in Parliament Square, the old 
Parliament House, which is now the Edin- 
burgh Law Courts, and St. Giles’s Cathedral. 
That portion in which Knox’s house is situ- 
ated is known as (4) the “ Netherbow.” 
From the “Netherbow” to Holyrood bears 
the name (5) of “Canongate.” The High 
Street thus leads direct from the Castle to 
the Palace. John Knox was minister of 
St. Giles’s from 1560 to 1572. It is the story 
of these twelve years that I propose to re- 
count, connecting it with the three buildings 
in which its events were chiefly centred— 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, John Knox’s house, and 
Holyrood Palace. 

St. Giles’s Cathedral is the original parish 
church of Edinburgh, and dates from the 
early part of the twelfth century. St. Giles 
is the patron saint to whom it was dedicated. 
The church stands in the line of the High 
Street, on the south side, and in the middle 
of Parliament Square, which occupies the 
site of what used to be St. Giles’s graveyard. 
Externally, it looks like a modern Gothic 
structure, but it is really old, and parts of it 
date back to the early Norman period. The 
spire, one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture extant, is in the form of an 
octagonal lantern. Structurally speaking, 
St. Giles’s has had a most curious and interest- 
ing history. As the population of Edinburgh 
increased the practice grew up of cutting the 
building up into different sections, walling 
them in, and calling each a parish church. 
In the eighteenth century, and even as late 
as the commencement of the present century, 
there were the Choir or “High Church” in 
the east, the “Tolbooth Church” in the 
south-west, the “Old Church” in the middle, 
and the “Little Kirk” in the north-west. 
Besides being partitioned into so many 
churches, one of the aisles was used for 
meetings, and another part was fitted up as 
the post office! At an earlier period Parlia- 
ment had held its sittings in the Tolbooth 

rtion. To the public-spirited generosity of 

r. William Chambers, who was Lord Pro- 
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town, and transformed into the beauti- 
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John Knox’s house, Edinburgh. 


owe it that these different sections have now 
been abolished, and St. Giles’s Cathedral 
restored to its original unity. 

St. Giles’s was a Roman Catholic place of 
worship down to 1560, when it was stripped 
literally bare of its altars and ornaments and 
furniture. Among the treasures of its 
reliquary was the arm-bone of its patron 
saint, which one William Preston had, a 
hundred years before, “with diligent labour 
and great expense, and aided by a high and 
mighty prince, the king of France, and many 
other lords of France, succeeded in obtaining 
possession of.” He bequeathed the precious 
relic “to our mothir kirk of Sant Gell of 
Edynburgh withouten any condicion,” and 
so highly was his benefaction esteemed that 
an additional aisle was constructed to per- 
petuate his memory. The bone was now 
taken, stripped of its silver mountings, and 
thrown into the North Loch. This lake has 
disappeared from modern Edinburgh, having 
been filled up with the earth that was re- 
moved in digging the foundations of the new 
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ful Princes Street Gardens, running 
parallel to the High Street on its north 
side. 

John Knox had been appointed 
minister of Edinburgh in 1559, but he 
had to withdraw from the city for a 
time, as it fell into the hands of the 
Queen Regent, Mary of Guise, who 
was bitterly opposed to the Reforma- 
tion. Civil war thus ensued between 
her party and the Protestant nobles, 
who became known as the “ Lords of 
the Congregation.” With the assist- 
ance of the English the Reformed party 
gained the victory. This was in 1560, 
in the June of which year Mary of 
Guise died at Edinburgh Castle of grief. 
A Council of Government was there- 
upon chosen by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom. John Knox was now rein- 
stated as minister of Edinburgh. A 
suitable stipend was granted him out 
of the city funds, and he was assigned 
a house in the Netherbow portion of 
the High Street, on the north side. 

This celebrated manse, having been 
acquired and beautifully restored by 
the Free Church of Scotland, may now 
be seen in much the same condition 
as it was when the great reformer lived 
in it with his family. It is an excellent 
specimen of an old Scotch dwelling- 
house of the better sort in the sixteenth 
century. Projecting as it does into the pave- 
ment at right-angles to the other houses in 
the Netherbow, it forms a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the High Street, at the commence- 
ment of the narrower Canongate. Over the 
door stands ‘the inscription: ‘“ Lofe . God. 
above . al ands your . nichtbour.as. yi. 
self.” As now shown, it consists of three 
rooms—the sitting-room, the bedroom, and 
the study. The fine oak panelling with 
which’ they are lined is not, however, 
original, but taken from other old Edinburgh 
houses, As you stand at one of the windows, 
you can look westward straight up the High 
Street. An especial interest attaches to this 
window. ‘It is called the “ preaching win- 
dow.” Knox is said to have preached from 
here to the people in the street below, the 
rising ground of which must have formed an 
excellent position for a large auditory. 

In August, 1560, the “ First Scotch Con- 
fession” was drawn up by Knox and his 
colleagues, and passed by Parliament. It 
was sent to the young queen, who was 
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residing at the time in France with her hus- 
band, Francis II., to receive her assent. 
Mary refused it, and so prevented the ‘‘ Con- 
fession” becoming law of the land. In 
December of that year, the first General 
Assembly of the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land met in Edinburgh. It consisted of six 
ministers, one of whom was, of course, John 
Knox, and thirty-five laymen. This was no 
small triumph for the cause which the re- 
former had. at heart; but, alas! it was sad- 
dened by the death of his wife, which took 
place at about this time, and in the same 
month with that of Mary’s husband, Francis 
II. Marjory Bowes had been a faithful help- 
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meet to her husband, sharing eagerly all his 
vicissitudes, and encouraging him by her 
exalted piety in the path he had chosen. 
“ Suavissima,” Calvin called her. 

In the August of the following year (1561), 
the dowager-queen arrived in Scotland to 
assume the reins of government. From the 
outset she made no secret of the part she 
intended to take in the religious struggle. 
On the first Sunday after her arrival she had 
mass celebrated at the royal chapel of Holy- 
rood. Knox determined not to let the in- 
cident pass unnoticed. On the following 
Sunday he mounted the pulpit of St. Giles’s 
—the same wooden structure that is now 
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Queen Mary’s Audience Chamber, Holyrood. 


exhibited in the Antiquarian Museum—and 
denounced the celebration in these trenchant 
words: “One mass is more fearful to me 
than if ten thousand armed enemies were 
landed in any part of the realm on purpose 
to suppress the whole religion.” 

A day or two after the delivery of that 
sermon Knox was summoned to attend at 
the palace. ‘‘Think you,” the Queen asked 
him, “that subjects having power, may resist 
their princes?” “If the princes exceed 
their bounds,” he replied, “and do against 
that wherefore they should be obeyed, it is 
no doubt but they may be resisted, even by 
power.” As he was leaving he heard one of 
the attendants whispering, “He is not afraid.” 


Turning upon the whisperer, he addressed 
him in words that have since become famous: 
“Why should the pleasing face of a gentle 
woman affray me? I have looked in the 
face of many angry men, and yet have not 
been affrayed above measure.” 

To-day the visitor to Holyrood is shown, 
among the apartments of Queen Mary—“the 
most interesting suite of rooms in Europe ”— 
the audience chamber in which this and 
many another stormy interview took place 
between the haughty, fascinating queen and 
the fearless minister of religion. It measures 
twenty-four feet by twenty-two, and is 
lighted by two windows. It was subse- 
quently used as a bedroom by Charles I. 
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when he resided at Holyrood. The bed still 
stands there. Its embossed velvet curtains 
are now mouldering and moth-eaten. 

Situated as it was almost halfway between 
St. Giles’s and Holyrood, there was something 
peculiarly appropriate in the position of 
Knox’s house. It was no uncommon thing 
for the bold preacher, after having officiated 
at the Cathedral, to be summoned to the 
palace to answer for what he had said. On 
one occasion he denounced Mary’s approach- 
ing marriage with Darnley. He had scarcely 
finished his dinner before he was sent for by 
the Queen. “ What have you to do with my 
marriage, I should like to know? What are 
you in the commonwealth?” the enraged 
monarch asked him with supreme disdain. 
“A subject born within the same,” replied 
Knox, all unmoved by this tempest of passion. 
“And albeit I am neither earl, lord, nor baron 
in it, yet, abject as I am in your eyes, God 
has made me, I know, a profitable member 
of the same.” 

In 1562 he denounced at St. Giles’s a 
massacre of the Huguenots by the Duke of 
Guise, Mary's uncle. The Queen had cele- 
brated the event by a ball at Holyrood. But 
this time she tried blandishments. She 
begged he would come and inform her when 
people found fault with her; to which 
Knox characteristically replied: “To wait 
at your door, and whisper in your ear what 
people think or say, neither my conscience 
nor my office will permit me to do.” 
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Knox’s activity at this time was prodigious, 
St. Giles’s drew immense congregations, to 
whom he preached twice on Sundays and 
thrice on other days. There were no pews, 
all the furniture having been cleared out in 
1560, The people readily stood to listen to 
their favourite preacher, or brought their 
stools with them. This was how it came to 
pass that when, in Charles I.’s time, the 
Book of Common Prayer was attempted to 
be read, an indignant female rose in the con- 
gregation and threw her stool at the dean’s 
head. The place of assemblage was the 
choir, but the preacher's voice penetrated to 
the nave and distant aisles, which at that 
time was used by the citizens as a sort of 
lounge. 

The following year (1564), Knox, having } 
mourned for Marjory -Bowes three years, 
brought a second wife to his Netherbow 
home ; “not like ane prophet or auld decrepit 
priest as he was, but like as he had been one 
of the blood royal, with his bands of taffetie 
fastened with golden rings.” This was how 
his Catholic adversaries described his mar- 
riage to Margaret Stewart, the youngest 
daughter of Lord Ochiltree, adding: “by 
sorcery and witchcraft he did so allure that “ L 
poor gentlewoman, that she could not live 
without him.” 

In 1567 occurred the murder of Darnley. 
When Mary was forced to abdicate in favour 
of her infant son, Knox preached the corona- 
tion sermon. At the end of that year, Earl 
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Murray being now regent, the Protestant 
faith was finally established, and the “ Book 
of Discipline ”—a scheme of Church govern- 
ment which Knox had been urging the Lords 
to accept ever since 1560—at length adopted. 
But Murray’s regency was of short duration. 
On January 23rd, 1569-70, he fell a victim 
to the assassin’s steel at Linlithgow. Knox 
preached the funeral sermon, and three thou- 
sand persons are said to have been dissolved 
in tears by his pathetic oration. In the 
southern portion of the church, near the 
centre transept, stands the Moray Aisle. It 
contains a modern monument to the Regent 
Murray, consisting of a wall structure of 
Caen stone, of exquisite beauty. Near the 
tep is placed the old brass tablet which 
records the Latin inscription written by 
Buchanan. 

The loss of his faithful friend greatly 
affected Knox. This, and other troubles, no 
doubt, hastened his end. Edinburgh once 
more fell into the hands of the Romish party. 
A military force was placed on the roof and 
steeple of St. Giles’s, and caused considerable 
depredations. Knox’s life was in such danger 
that he had to be guarded night and day. 
By a most providential accident he escaped 
being killed by a musket-ball which was 
fired into his room. It became necessary for 
him to retire to St. Andrews. When he 
returned to Edinburgh, in August, 1572, it 
was evident that his days were numbered. 
On the last Sunday in the month he again 
preached at St. Giles’s. But as he could no 
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longer make himself heard in the large build- 
ing, the smaller adjoining one, which has 
already been referred to as the ‘ Tolbooth 
Church,” was assigned him. 

On August 24th the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew took place. The shocking news 
reached Edinburgh on September 12th. 
“Carry me to the pulpit,” cried the dying 
man ; and with a mighty effort he denounced 
the fearful act and its cruel perpetrators. 
* Let the French ambassador tell his master,” 
he said, “that sentence is pronounced against 
him in Scotland. Let him say to the King 
of France that vengeance will never depart 
from his house unless he repent. Tell ye this 
persecutor that his name shall descend to all 
time as a scorn and a reproach, and none of 
his race shall possess the kingdom in peace.” 
On Sunday, November 9th, he went to the 
Tolbooth Church for the last time, and 
preached at the installation of his successor, 
James Lawson, being accompanied back to 
his own door by almost the entire congrega- 
tion. Two days after, he was seized with a 
violent cough, and on the 24th November he 
died, in his sixty-seventh year. 

He was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Giles’s, the Earl of Morton, who had that day 
been proclaimed Regent, saying of him, as 
he was laid in his grave: “There lies one 
who never feared the face of man.” A 
simple stone, wrought into the pavement of 
Parliament Square, and inscribed I: K 1572, 
marks the spot in or near which his remains 
repose. 
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ms WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH. 
By Proressor THOMAS M. LINDSAY, D.D. 


9 HE little Free Church and 
3} manse of the united parishes 
of Keig and Tough lie on 
the slope of one of the many 
lower hills which buttress 
the great mass of Bennachie. 
The church is a bare oblong 
building with a small belfry, and the manse a 
one-storied cottage with attic windows. In 
front is a garden; behind, rude stabling for 
the parishioners, and a small strip of fir-trees 
shelters church and cottage-manse from the 
north-west winds. This was the birth-place of 
our greatest scholar; and there we gathered on 
the 4th of April to hold a brief burial service 
before we laid him in the grave. The funeral 
was of Scotch country fashion, a plain hearse 
containing the coffin, five or six carriages, a 
long straggling procession of fifty or sixty 
men on foot and a dozen of farmers’ gigs 
and dog-carts; but it was wonderfully appro- 
priate, and the company of mourners who 
followed to the grave represented the many 
strands that went to compose the thread of 
life of William Robertson Smith—eminent 
men of science, one or two of the foremost 
scholars of the day, artist friends, ministers 
of all the Churches, with farmers and crofters 
of the upland Aberdeenshire parish. Old 
members of his father’s congregation who 
had seen him baptized and told us about it, 
who had watched him play in the garden 
and in the fir-wood and had stories of his 
child ways, who had heard his first sermon 
in the church and remembered what a stormy 
Sunday it was, were mixed with student 
friends, with men who had fought behind 
him in the great battle of his life, and with 
companions who had brightened his later 
days at Cambridge. He had grown from 
child to youth and from youth to man amid 
the scenes through which we were passing, 
and the ever-varying contour where the crest 
of the hills stood against the sky, the rich 
red of the ploughed ground, the green grass 
fields, the patches of heath lands*and ‘the 
dark pine woods had given him that artistic 
sense of colour and form which he notably 
had in his manhood and which’ made his 
talk so interesting to his artist friends. 
William Robertson Smith was'*born in 
this upland Aberdeenshire valley of Strath- 
don. His father, one of the most accurate 





scholars Scotland has produced, had been, 


Rector of the Grammar-school in Aberdeen, 
and had looked forward with certainty to a 
professor’s chair. But the strong tide of the 
Evangelical revival had swept him into this 
rural parish. Men were needed to serve 
in the ministry of the Free Church, and 
William Pirie Smith and his young wife 
gladly left their comfortable place in Aber- 
deen to serve the cause they loved best in a 
small country parish. It was in this home 
of plain living and high thinking that Wil- 
liam Robertson Smith was nurtured, with 
traditions of life-long sacrifice for truth’s 
sake present to him as a familiar law of life. 

The boy had no teacher but his father ; 
the manse study was his school. The father 
wrote his sermons, the boys worked at their 
lessons amid the pleasant but ceaseless bustle 
of family life in a room which was both 
study and parlour. The minister of Keig 
had other pupils, but none like his sons, 
When the two boys went to college they 
took the first place at the entrance examina- 
tion. George, the younger, died after a 
short life at college, and William’s fourth 
year was broken by sickness; but while he 
had health he was the first in a class of 
exceptional ability, and which included 
the late Professor Minto and John Mac- 
donell. 

When his arts course was finished, he went 
up to Edinburgh to study theology in the New 
College there. His career was as brilliant as 
in Aberdeen, and he found time to do very 
much more than class-work. He became 
assistant to Professor Tait, and both read 
and wrote on physics and mathematics. He 
read papers before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, which were praised by such a 
man as Hermann Lotze of Gottingen. One of 
those papers upon Hegel’s criticisms of New- 
ton provoked a long newspaper correspond- 
ence with Dr. Hutchison Stirling, in which 
Smith proved that the eminent Hegelian had 
not only misapprehended Newton, but had 
made a serious slip in translating Hegel. I 
remember his keenness over it, and the way 
in which we both set to work with various 
editions’ of Hegel before we could believe 
that Hutchison Stirling had actually blun- 
dered. It was a small thing, nur mistaken 
for nun, but it was enough to spoil the trans- 
lator’s argument. 

In the summer vacations he went to Ger- 
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many, and studied at Bonn and Géttingen. 
Hebrew and Old Testament theology had by 
this time become his favourite studies, mainly 
owing, I think, to the influence of Professor 
A. B. Davidson. His best efforts, however, 
were reserved for the Theological Society 
of the New College, which, while he was a 
member, was, I venture to say, the strongest 
educational force in the college. It was 
there that he formed and defined his theo- 
logical principles, and that he laid the basis 
for his future power of public speech. In 
those early days he 
never lacked words, 
thoughts, or infor- 
mation, but, as was 
to be expected, he 
was only learning 
to marshal his ar- 
guments, and con- 
tinually seemed 
oppressed by the 
extent of his infor- 
mation. 

He read very 
widely in dogmatic 
and in Church his- 
tory. Calvin was, 
I think, the only 
theologian who in- 
coriably helped him, 
and whom he almost 
implicitly trusted. 
He put him in theo- 
logy where he placed 
Newton in mathe- 
matics, and Kant 
in philosophy ; and 
it was a very favour- 
ite and fertile theme 
of discussion for 
him to show how 
each of these three 
had grasped the 
same method and 
had applied it to 
theology, to mathe- 
matics, and to philosophy. Among modern 
theologians Ritschl influenced him most, 
though he trusted his erudition and critical 
ideas more than his dogmatic. I remember 
when we were discussing together the in- 
fluence of Franciscan theology on the fifteenth 
century scholastic that he said, “I wish I 
knew all Church history as Ritschl does.” 

In his student days and afterwards he had 
a great admiration of Ewald, and his cordial 
appreciation of the studies of Welhausen is 
well known. In earlier life he cared very 
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little about the Christian mystics, and—for 
he was full of the most delightful prejudices 
-—used to rate me soundly for spending so 
much time in studying them. We spent some 
days together as students over the Pseudo- 
Dionysius. He was keenly interested in the 
critical questions of date and authorship, but 
quite impatient with my attempt to account 
tor the influence of these curious writings on 
such opposite men as Dante and Thomas 
Aquinas. In the last talk I had with him, 
only six months ago, he had got not 
merely tolerant but 
interested in that 
side of Christian 
theology, and was 
predicting a revival 
of mysticism in re- 
lation to a deeper 
study of the Gospel 
of St. John. 

It was while in 
the Theological So. 
ciety of the New 
College, Edinburgh, 
that he formulated 
his theological prin- 
ciples, in outline, at 
least, and I do not 
think he ever de- 
parted from the 
views he had 
thought out for 
himself then, What 
these were may be 
found very briefly 
put in the lecture 
with which he 
opened his first 
course as Professor 
in the Free Church 
College in Aber- 
deen. It is sufficient 
to say here that 
Robertson Smith 
held most firmly by 
the personal charac- 
ter of Faith and of Revelation. No one more 
thoroughly grasped the Reformation doctrine 
of faith. Faith is primarily trust in a 
person, and only in a very secondary sense 
assent to a proposition. And Scripture, 
according to his ideas, was the record of a 
personal fellowship and communion between 
a personal God and individual man. ‘To 
the Reformers the word of God is the direct 
personal message of God’s love to me; not 
doctrine, but promise; not the display of 
God’s thoughts, but of His loving purpose— 
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in a word, of Himself as my God.” If we 
take the Bible in this sense, and if the personal 
character of Revelation be insisted on, then 
the one essential thing about the Bible is to 
hear in it and to obey the personal God 
speaking to us as He has spoken down 
through the ages to His people, telling them 
His salvation and the promise of it, now in 
direct words, now in pictures of His dealings 
with a chosen people or a favoured man. It 
is a history, and no detail of life, national or 
individual, is useless. Everything helps to 
fill in the picture of fellowship between God 
and His people which was in the past, and 
which can be realised in our own experience 
if we have the same faith which these holy 
men of old had. “Just as the principle of 
personal faith is the foundation of all the 
fresh life of the Reformation, so the principle 
of a historical treatment of Scripture is at 
bottom the principle of the whole Reforma- 
tion theology.” 

Professor Robertson Smith always insisted 
that loyalty to the evangelical principles 
of the Reformation theology necessarily 
implied the honest practice of the higher 
criticism on the Biblical records. ‘The 
higher criticism does not mean negative 
criticism. It means the fair and honest 
looking at the Bible as a historical record, and 
the effort to reach everywhere the real mean- 
ing and historical setting, not of individual 
passages of Scripture, but of the Scripture 
record asa whole, and to do this we must let 
the Bible speak for itself. Our notions of the 
origin, the purpose, the character of the 
Scripture books must be drawn, not from 
vain tradition, but from a historical study of 
the books themselves. This process can be 
dangerous to faith only when it is begun 
without faith—when we forget that the Bible 
history is no profane history, but the story 
of God's saving self-manifestation.” These 
were the principles with which Smith began 
his work, and his Burnet lectures show us 
that he held them to the end. 

He was appointed to the chair of Hebrew 
in the Free Church College of Aberdeen, and 
for seven years led a quiet, happy, scholarly 
life there. We were no longer such close 
companions as during our student days. He 
had his work in Aberdeen, I had mine in 
Glasgow, but we were always together some 
weeks during the year, and had long talks 
about our lectures. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll has spoken of the 
effect of his lectures on Hebrew Poetry on 
his students. I remember his conversations 
when he was preparing them. One day he. 





went crooning about the house the Song of 
the Well, often in Hebrew, somctimes in 
English :— 

* Spring up, oh well! (sing ye to it!) 

Well that the princes digged, 

The nobles of the people bored, 

With the sceptre and with their staves!” 
stopping every now and then to talk about 
the beauties of this lyric of the wilderness 
wanderings. 

In those years in Aberdeen he took the 
keenest interest in everything connected with 
Church life and work. He delivered addresses 
to the Sabbath-school teachers. He was an 
elder in the East Free Church, and frequently 
officiated at the Communion table, where his 
short devotional addresses were very much 
prized for their spirituality, devoutness, and 
tenderness. I, who knew him so well, used 
to think as I listened that there was an 
inner shrine—a holy of holies—within, 
where he held communion with God and 
which was shut from all prying eyes. For 
he was as reticent as his master in theology, 
Calvin, about his own inward spiritual 
experiences. In these Communion addresses 
and in his prayers at family worship one had 
glimpses into it. 

He never held a pastoral charge and 
preaching was not his work; but he did 
preach frequently. His sermons were simple, 
evangelical, and intensely personal. One of 
them on Zaccheus was published, and from 
it I make two extracts—“ Be it observed, 
the offer of Christ made to Zaccheus, and 
still made to us, is not the offer of some 
truth about Christ, or about what He has 
done for us. The Lord did not say to 
Zaccheus, Believe that in me thy sins are 
forgiven, believe that by my death on the 
cross I am about to purchase redemption for 
thee. He comes to Zaccheus, not with the 
offer of something He has done for the 
sinner, but with the offer of Himself. It is 
a personal relationship which He desired to 
establish with Him, which He desires to 
establish with us; and all the blessings of 
forgiveness and salvation spring only from 
this personal union to Christ.” “The cove- 
nant grace of God not resting on our merit, 
the saving love of Christ seeking the lost 
only because they are lost—these are what 
the Gospel holds forth as your warrant to 
come to Christ if you have not known Him 
before, to cleave to Him still if you have 
begun to doubt His grace. It is the same 
Christ and the same warrant to come to Him 
that is offered to every sinner and to every 
need of the converted and the unconverted 
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alike. Salvation is Christ, and to have salva- 
tion is to have by faith a sure hold of Him.” 
The crowds who gathered to hear him got 
nothing startling, no critical theories aired, 
no daring hypotheses produced—nothing but 
a simple evangelical sermon. He did not be- 
lieve in making the pulpit a theological plat- 
form. It was the place for the devotional use 
of Scripture. The higher criticism had its 
use in the preparation of sermons, to win- 
now chaff from wheat, to give a text its his- 
torical setting, and make its personal interest 
and application more real. But in the pulpit 
the Bible was the voice of God speaking love 
to man, and the voice of the renewed man 
speaking back to God, and the preacher had 
to make the people hear the two voices. 
Robertson Smith’s relations with his col- 
leagues, students, and friends in Aberdeen 
were intimate and affectionate. How one 
remembers the large long room in his house 
in Crown Street, with its bachelor’s order in 
confusion. Books everywhere—old, rare, 
and modern—ranged on shelves, in piles in 
corrers, covering the tables, littering the 
floor. Beautiful etchings on the walls, many 
of them gifts from artist friends. Over the 
fireplace, like a presiding genius, the por- 
trait of his father, three views in one frame 
of the old man’s head with velvet skull cap, 
long white hair, and keen Erasmus-like face, 
the work of his friend Sir George Reid. 
How one can recall the friends that met 
there — literary, theological, scientific, ar- 
tistic—and the talks as they smoked, some- 
times capping each other's stories, every one 
more humorous than the other, sometimes 
discussing deep questions in theology or 
philosophy, or theories of art and art-criti- 
cism, with recollections of famous pictures 
and stories of Israels and the modern Dutch 
artists ; sometimes hearing about the latest 
discoveries in science and the chances of 
their practical application in everyday work ; 
sometimes recollections of the German stu- 
dent-life that the friends had shared to- 
gether. And through the mist of years [ 
ean still see the slight eager figure, with 
flashing eyes, restless motions, rapid utter- 
ance, the most intense convictions, and the 
unfailing flow of information on everything 
under the sun and above it, with glimpses 





through it all of the heart as of a little 
child. 

I have no desire to write about the great 
fight prolonged through four years, during 
which men iived fast. It was a tragedy— 
and the tragic side is still too visible. Few 
Churches had trusted so thoroughly such a 
young untried man, and no man was ever so 
loyal to his Church. Yet they parted—and 
it is hard to say which lost most by the 
parting. Still, if one tries to look away from 
the tragical personal side of the matter, it is 
not difficult to see that the great theological 
battle did a great deal for evangelical theo- 
logy in Scotland. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in 
his exquisite article on his old professor, has 
said that at the time the Free Church was 
remarkably free from doctrinal controversy 
and alarm. But indications were not lack- 
ing that many of the younger men might 
have drifted into a negative Broad Church 
theology. They did not take to Turretine 
and the seventeenth-century theology which, 
under the influence of the late Principal 
Cunningham, was forced upon them, and 
they saw that methods of typology applied 
indiscriminately to the Old Testament had a 
good deal in common with the mythical 
theory of Strauss. There was danger of 
drifting from the old evangelical faith. But 
Robertson Smith, with his firm grip on the 
personal character of faith and of Revelation, 
with his eager insistance that the cardinal 
doctrines of Reformation theology and the 
application of the methods of historical criti- 
cism to the Scripture records are not merely 
not incompatible with each other, but are 
actually complementary, changed all that. 

The great battle, fought out in an intensely 
democratic church whose highest court is in 
touch with the whole membership, was 
keenly followed by the people; and Profes- 
sor Robertson Smith’s marvellous power in 
debate sent his ideas down into the hearts of 
the multitude and prepared them for the 
younger generation of preachers who united 
an earnest personal style in preaching with 
a freedom in handling Scripture unknown to 
a previous generation. He gave his life for 


it, but he created an evangelical revival in 
Scotland which will not soon spend its 
force. 








THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


96 E have travelled as a race 
f a long way towards the 
glorious goal which is to 
be the ultimate end of our 
creation. Even since the 
advent of the Saviour of 
the world, we have left behind us nearly 
nineteen centuries. 

But, though the twentieth century of His 
thorn-crowned reign on earth is nearing 
sight, millions of those for whom His throne 
was established are not yet His subjects. 
King of the kingdom of heaven, His king- 
dom has not yet come. He has achieved 
much, but how much remains to be achieved ! 

Inspired by loyalty to our Lord and by 
belief in the value of a comparison of His 
person with the persons espoused by the 
many millions who have as yet known so 
little of Him, a Christian minister in Chi- 
cago, John Henry Burrows, conceived the idea 
of asking to the World’s Fair recently held 
in his city the chief representatives of the 
religions which now possess the hearts which 
should be Christ’s. 

A record of the response to that world-wide 
invitation is chronicled in two ponderous, 
handsome, illustrated volumes, which include 
the expositions of Christian and non-Chris- 
tian faiths by their foremost teachers. * 

The first thought which must fill every 
Christian mind on the examination of some 
of the leading papers of the great communi- 
ties of the heathen world, is one of unfeigned 
confidence as to the future triumph of the 
religion of Jesus. Into whatever new cir- 
cumstances it may be thrown, it stands out 
but the more grandly. As a teacher of 
men, as a redeemer of men, in comparison 
with the teachers of all nations and of 
all ages, at least as they stand out in 
these volumes, His name rises above every 
name. 

Whatever else may be immediately done, 
the Nazarene standing among the founders 
of the various great religions of the world, 
the final impression must be of the splen- 
dours and perfections of the religion of 
Jesus as the one religion of mankind. 

What distance can there be between man- 
kind and Him who was not ashamed to count 





* “The World’s Parliament of Religions,” 2 vols., London, 
“ Review of Reviews’’ Office. . 


By tue EDITOR. 


pagan Greek and Roman His “brethren.” save 
the distance that comes of ignorance of Him ? 

In reading many of the papers contained 
in this volume one is convinced that their 
authors only need to begin to know Him to 
be startled into the question— 


- +. . * Why have I not ere this 

Sought out the sage himself, the Nazarene 
Who wrought this cure, inquiring at the source, 
Conferring with the frankness that befits ?”’ 


A collection of the representatives of 
the different and conflicting religions of all 
people of the globe, in one city, in one hall, 
on terms of equal human friendship and 
liberty, was in itself an incident of extreme 
interest, and could only have happened in 
a Christian land, under an exquisite and 
profound intuition of the mind of Him whe 
so loved the world. 

Such a gathering had its initiation when 
the Magi and the two Hebrew peasants met 
at His cradle who is the sovereign of all 
men everywhere, and who Himself lighted 
every light which any human hand ever 
earried to lighten the great darkness of the 
mortal minds as to the Unseen. On this 
greatest of all subjects the Nazarene is the 
Supreme []]luminator. The mysiery, all reli- 
gions acknowledge, and all are an attempt 
to penetrate. By their declarations con- 
cerning it, they have become the masters 
of the hearts of millions of our race. Verily, 
as the knowledge of God is “the desire of 
all nations,” Jesus is their common desire. 
Believing this, we readily dare any fate 
which may come of a comparison of the 
name of Jesus with that of any other name 
given under heaven, ancient or modern. 
The childlike simplicity, the tender humanity, 
the commanding, the defiant authority, the 
divine austerity and splendours of Jesus 
will through all time place His personal 
beauty where it was when He stood amongst 
His fellow townsmen in Galilee, won the 
homage of its children and the tears of its 
Magdalenes, and startled and amazed and 
made enemies of its cold, cruel and inhuman 
hypocrites. 

This transcendent pre-eminence of Jesus 
implies no denial of truth and power in the 
teachers who came into the world before 
Him. Hebrew prophets and heathen pro- 
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phets lighted such light as they ever had to 
shed upon the darkness of the spiritual night 
around them at the one source of all light. 
How can we call ourselves true honourers 
and worshippers of God unless we admit, 
affirm, even jealously contend that, “of Him 
and to Him” are all the dim gleams of the 
stars as well as the sweeping radiance of the 
meridian sun ? We may look on those people 
who sit in the starlight, and have for cen- 
turies sat‘in it, as Jesus looked on Jerusalem, 
and weep. But for that very reason, the 
meanest groper in the darkest hour of the 
darkest land of the world’s long night is 
made sacred by his God-given desire, his 
instinct of eternity which can have but one 
final satisfaction, the love of and the bless- 
ing of the Son of Man. The teacher too, 
who did his best to lead such a feeler after 
God to where his hand might touch if but 
the hem of the garment of the Great 
Mystery, must be sacred to us too, Fidelity 
to the little leads on to fidelity to the much. 
Every heathen leading from the lower to the 
next higher thought of God has in him the 
grandeur of religion and the eternal promise 
of the coming of the final Leader and 
Guide. 

What a religion has to say concerning 
God and concerning man that must be the 
ground of its final triumph. The nature of 
man is a relative of what is accepted as the 
nature of God. Religion instructively ac- 
cepts the character of its God as its ideal 
of what humanity ought to be, and lives 
towards it. And where is the ideal for 
human life to compare for breadth, depth, 
and beauty, with that awakened by the God 
and Father of Jesus? His own ideal shone 
in His life in utmost perfection. His mastery 
of the hearts of men was the perfection of 
His manhood, the embodiment of the cha- 
racter of His God. The difference between 
the God of each teacher, expounded in these 
volumes, and the God of Jesus, is the differ- 
ence between a saint illuminated in blue and 
gold on the vellum of a missal by a Middle 
Age artist and a grand loving saint moving in 
the free air, unfolding himself in the drama 
of life with his neighbours. With Him, the 
Life is the light of men. 

Looking down the list of religions the 
“‘Parliament ” represented—Brahman, Bud- 
dhist, Parsee, Confucian, Mohammedan, 
Jewish and Christian—there is one name 
that eclipses, obliterates them all—the name 
Jesus; but, alas! it also eclipses, almost obli- 
terates Christianity. Whilst the religion 
called Christianity is the nearest of all these 


to the religion of Jesus, it has not attained 
His religion. In view of the contents of 
these volumes how sad seem the sectarian 
controversy and strife of Christian sects! 
What hope is there, what can there ever 
be, of all these religions becoming “ one in 
Christ Jesus,” whilst those whose duty is to 
make them so are all at sixes and sevens 
amongst themselves ? 

A religion which puts once more before 
man that person which won the Galilee fisher- 
man to follow Him, to love Him, to ulti- 
mately dare punishment and death for His 
sake ; which made their following Him a 
gleam of a heaven-land on earth, which 
doomed all pride, vanities, priestcraft, all 
hypocrisy and cruelty and selfishness to 
wrath and hatred ; which divided noiselessly 
between true and false men’s lives, set up 
the one and cast down the other—that is 
the religion of Jesus—the effects of Jesus 
Himself unfolding in live human character. 
His bearing—now tender, cheering, drawing, 
now rebuking, defiant, indignant—His own 
spirit must again sigh itself into men, ring 
and burn itself into them as it did when 
Christianity was young, when Peter first 
heard and James first saw and John first 
felt. The life which became their Master 
must be put before the world. God did not 
so love the world that He gave it learned 
divines, eloquent clergymen, and formal 
rituals. He so loved it that He gave His 
Only Begotten Son! And the angels broke 
into a song, not that John or that Paul 
had come, but that Christ the Lord had 
come to dwell with man, that man might 
know the object of angelic ecstasy and 
adoration. The light, the life of their emo- 
tion now dwelt with men, to grow up before 
them, to fill their sight and thought and 
life with His beauty. 

It is the Jesus who grew up from the 
manger at Bethlehem who must stand in the 
streets of every city, as He did in the streets 
of Capernaum, who must preach in every 
pulpit, as He did in the pulpits of Galilee, 
who must be admired of all the weak and 
sick and hopeless, and who must be hated 
with furious rage by all the full and satis- 
fied, the cruel, the cowardly, the non-human. 
He must exist again, exist in the sight, the 
imagination and the soul of men, and divide 
again the sheep amongst them from the 
goats amongst them, ere He shall reign 
whose right it is to reign, and for whose 
reign, as these wonderful volumes show, the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth toge- 
ther in pain until now. 








Children’s Bedtime Hymn. 


Words from Hymns for Children, Music by Watter Spinney, 


by - Rev. Beng. WauGu. Organist of the Parish Church, 
Royal Leamington Spa. 


In a soft and rocking manner. 
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Composed especially to the words of the Rev. Benj. Waugh, for a new Sunday School Hymn-tune book, ‘‘ The 
Anniversary Choir,” now being published by Messrs. Weekes and Co,, 14, Hanover Street, W. 
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FOOTSTEPS 





OVERHEAD. 


By R. METCALFE, Avruor or “‘ Penséz,’’ ‘‘ Jr tHe Bonn,” Eve. 


II. 

AWOKE to the sense of a 
strong smell of vinegar and 
eau-de-cologne mingled, and 
gradually became conscious 
that I was lying in bed, a 
shaded lamp in the room, and 
Miss Hester standing over me 

with a handkerchief dipped in vinegar in 

her hand, which she proceeded to lay on my 
forehead. 

‘You are better now,” she said. 

I looked at her; her face was quiet and 
tender, her hair was twisted up, and she had 
her dress on. The memory of the scene of 
a moment before—as it appeared to me— 
flashed upon my mind, and I closed my eyes 
again. It was nonsense, I had dreamed it ; 
I was ill, it seemed, and it must have been a 
phantasy of a disordered brain. 

But curiosity as to what had happened was 
too strong. “ What has happened? I am 
not ill, am I? Oh! now I remember,” I 
added, as the memory of the dark staircase 
and my fall came back. 

“Yes, you fell, and have sprained your 
foot, I fear,” Miss Hester said ; “ but you had 
better not talk yet, we will send for a doctor 
as soon as it is morning ; it is dawning now.” 

I saw that she was watching me with that 
old furtive look. 

“Do youremember anything ?” she asked. 
And I could hear the betrayal of anxiety in 
her voice. I met her eyes. 

“T am not sure,” I answered hesitatingly. 
“ Perhaps it was a dream.” 

* Yes, it must have been,” she answered 
quickly, turning to smooth the counterpane 
nervously. 

“You were in the faint quite a long time, 
and when people’s consciousness is returning 
they fancy curious things sometimes.” 

But she did not deceive me. As conscious- 
ness strengthened and settled down, I felt 
more and more sure that the experiences of 
the night were no dream—besides, was there 
not my suffering to vouch for it /—and that 
this quiet woman’s life held some woful 
secret, upon which I had all unwittingly 
stumbled. But I felt heartily sorry that I 
had done so, and it would be best to fain 
oblivion, as she wished, if I could ; she was 
a stranger—what, as she had said, was it to 
me? But however much I strove to quiet 
my mind, the mysterious events of the night, 





seemingly heightened still more by the pain 


I was enduring, had been too vivid,-and ‘ds , 


the hours went by, they mingled still more 
with the suffering, and began to flit in feverish 
vision before my eyes. At length, not able 
physically to keep silence longer, I found 
myself asking Miss Hester, who was again 
by my bedside, in feverish anxiety: ‘ Was 
it true? Was it true ?” 

“What was true?” she said, hurriedly, 
raising some cooling drink to my lips. ‘‘ You 
must not disturb yourself, the doctor will be 
here soon now; poor child, it’s the pain, I 
know,” she said tenderly. 

When the doctor came it was found that 
I had broken the small bone of my ankle, 
and as the foct had to be encased in a boot 
of plaster of Paris, I found myself a helpless 
prisoner for an indefinite time, with Miss 
Hester for my nurse. 

My room, as I have said, was under the 
tower where the little room was situated, with 
its loophole window, in which the Queen of 
Scots was lodged three hundred years ago. 

When Miss Hester left me for the night, 
during the tedious hours of silence and pain, 
I fancied that I heard sounds above as of 
voices, then of somebody moving across the 
room. For a long while I listened, and 
then, worn out at last, dropped into an 
uneasy sleep. 

The next day the storm had departed, the 
sun was shining through the lattice and 
sparkling on the rain-washed ivy-leaves at 
the window, and I could catch one glimpse 
of the grey Yore as it went wandering 
through the dale between meadows green as 
emerald. 

Suddenly, as I watched, there came a 
step, a man’s step, overhead, treading across 
the creaking boards of the old floor ; then a 


subdued murmur of voices which seemed to | 


descend from some open window above to 
mine: then silence. For three days this 
went on, and at night I used to wake with a 
start from my uneasy sleep, hearing the 
sound of that mysterious footstep. Miss 
Hester did not stay long in my room, and 
spoke of herself in excuse as being very 
busy. I forebore to ask any questions 
which might distress her, and be but a poor 
return for the kind care she bestowed upon 
me ; but the mystery which seemed to hang 
over her and over the house did not conduce 
to my recovery. I observed that the maid 
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who waited upon me—the same girl who 
had opened the door to me on the day of 
my arrival—had also grown mysterious, in 
an awkward sort of way. She seemed 
alarmed if I made any casual remark, and 
apparently thought it safest to restrict her 
answers to monosyllables, generally given 
at random. Every day it seemed to me 
that Miss Hester wore a more harassed 
look ; her face grew paler and more worn, 
her eyes’ were dark-rimmed, and often 
watched me furtively; yet I more often 
saw in them a tender, wistful look, as 
though she longed to tell me something. 
I fretted much to get home and relieve her 
of the additional burden thrown upon her. 
At the same time I was conscious of a strong 
attraction towards her, for which I could 
scarcely account, but supposed that she must 
possess something of the subtle gift of “influ- 
ence.” At last one evening the strain had 
grown unbearable. I had been many hours 
alone on the couch where my foot had 
chained me: the sun had gone down in a 
glory of crimson and gold, and the brown 
dusk was falling over the glebe and the 
river; a soft wind of the gloaming fluttered 
the curtains at the window, and a great 
dusky moth came wandering through the 
room, and flew out again into. illimitable 
space and liberty. I felt like a caged bird ; 
that innocent brown moth had played the 
part of the last straw, and I put down my 
head for the feminine luxury of a “good 
cry.” It was in this ignominious position 
that, Miss Hester, coming softly into the 
room, found me. 

“My dear, are you worse?” she ex- 
claimed, putting her arm round me. The 
touch broke me down completely, and I 
burst into incoherent sobs. 

“T am so sorry to give you all this 
trouble, and you are in some dreadful 
trouble besides, I know, only you can’t tell 
me; and you were so strange that night— 
that night, you remember—and what are 
the noises above? A footstep goes up and 
down—up and down—in the night continu- 
ally, but you won't say if it’s Mary Queen 
of Scots’ ghost!” and here I became alto- 
gether lost in weak and despicable sobbing 
upon her shoulder; but what an intense 
relief it was ! 

She soothed me like a baby, although I 
felt that she was trembling herself. When 
I grew calm again, she laid me hack on the 
couch, shut the window, took a few steps 
about the room, and then, coming back to 
my side, said suddenly, 
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“My dear, I am going to tell you all. 
Circumstances brought and kept you here 
so strangely, and you have already seen 
and heard so much, that I feel it would 
not be right to let you go on torturing your- 
self, and I meant to tell you before you go, 
for it’s for his sake too ;” and here her voice 
grew quivering, though I could but just see 
her face through the dusk: “ but before I 
tell you, will you promise me that it shall 
be safe with you ? that you will not divulge 
it in any kind of way? I don’t think you 
will when you hear ; but you must promise 
me first.” 

I considered for a few moments. 

“ Shall I be doing right in promising, Miss 
Hester ?” 

“Quite, quife right,” she answered almost 
passionately, ‘I am sure of it. It was no 
fault—no fault of his at all—” She broke 
off trembling. 

“Tell me; I promise,’’ I said, stretching 
out to take her hand in mine. 

“Tt is almost a year ago now,” she began 
softly, “that my brother got into trouble.” 

“Your brother?” I looked up inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes, my youngest brother,” she: said. 
“He is many years younger than I. Our 
father married again, and the second wife 
died, leaving this only child. He was left 
to me—he is my boy.” She broke off a 
little while, and [ pressed her hand. Then 
she went on more steadily, but in a low 
voice. ‘He is very different from his 
brother—my own brother, I mean, the one 
you have seen—not wise and prudent and 
steady ; no, not steady. Will has been a 
little unsteady, I know; I fear I spoilt 
him rather. I can see it now, as we do 
see things too late, and he would not be 
controlled by his brother much, they were 
so different ; but he is so good-hearted, so 
generous, my Will! He would give all 
away that he possessed, and he was such a 
fine boy, there wasn't another like him in 
the country-side; and so he is now. Well, 
he made friends with some of the gentle- 
men’s sons round about. He had many 
friends, especially one. I won't tell you his 
name, and I won’t call him a friend, for he 
has been Will's ruin. Will was very fond 
of him, and would do anything for him. 
Once Will saved his life out hunting. Will 
kept a hunter then, and when this man got 
into money difficulties, and came begging 
Will to help him, so that his own people 
might not know, Will just handed over 
what he had, and lent him more on his own 
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security, thinking only how to get his 
friend out of the hobble. It was a large 
sum, and when the bill fell due, the man 
absconded.” 

“The wretch!” I ejaculated. 

“Then Will’s hunter fell lame, and sold 
for not the half of what he should have 
brought ; and then my brother was told, and 
Will could not stand it; he ran away.” 
Miss Hester's voice faltered, and dropped to 
a whisper as she went on. “ My brother is 
a hard man, he vowed that Will should not 
set foot in the old home again after mixing 
his name up with such doings. You see, 
Will was helping my brother Jasper on the 
farm, and they could not take bill dues 
without touching Jasper’s interests too, but 
it would ruin Will. Jasper says he shall 
give him up to the creditors if he ever re- 
turns here, for mere justice’ sake; he is a 
very hard man, and it is no fault of Will’s— 
no fault at all—only rashness and generosity, 
and he wandered about in hiding from the 
creditors for four months, not knowing what 
to do, and then fell ill. And now, you guess 
the rest ; he crawled up here that night in 
the storm, and rapped at this window, think- 
ing I slept in this room still. It was he 
whom you saw and who frightened you so, 
poor child!” And here Miss Hester broke 
off with a smile, “Do you know it was he 
helped you that night and carried you up 
here. We were in such terrible fear all the 
while. How it was that Jasper never awoke 
and heard I don’t know; the wind must 
have sent him fast asleep, and he sleeps on 
the other side of the house. You must for- 
give me for the way I spoke to you that 
night, I was half beside myself; and, my 
dear, you must not be alarmed any more. 
It is Will that you hear overhead. I put 
him in that little old room because nobody 
goes there, and no one knows except the 
maid, and now yourself. Oh, promise, pro- 
mise me again that you will keep my secret 
when you go back ; if you were to drop a 
hint of it the creditors would be on his track 
directly.” 

“Indeed I will, Miss Hester,” I said fer- 
vently, “now that I understand, and thank 
you for telling me. I think your brother is 
suffering very hardly, and it was very gene- 
rous of him to lend the money, and sell his 
hunter too; and I hope he will get safely 
away somewhere.” 

“He is too unwell to go yet,” she said. 
“TI think it is low fever, brought on by all 
this trouble. Oh, how I have missed him ! 


And I imagined him in all sorts of dangers. 
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and hardships, and Jasper forbid me to men- 
tion his name.” 

“What would happen if your brother 
Jasper knew ? and he must have been rather 
put out, too, I am sure, by my accident keep- 
ing me here,” I said, suddenly struck by the 
comical side of the situation, for, as we 
know, there is a comical side to some tra- 
gedies. 

Miss Hester did not answer, she was dry- 
ing her eyes surreptitiously in the dark. 

‘‘What is the amount of the liability ?” 
I asked, another thought suddenly dritting 
across my mind. 

“T do not know exactly,” said Miss Hester, 
“but I believe something like £800; it is 
a very large sum, isn’t it?” she said hope- 
lessly. 

‘“‘ Yes,” I answered. 

The thought that had drifted into my mind 
was this: I was rich, I expected to come 
into the property of an old aunt before long; 
what if I should do a generous deed, and 
help another out of the consequences of 
one ?” But £800 was rather too big a lump 
of generosity, delightful as it would be to 
act the part of opportune and _ beneficent 
fairy—and I turned the thought out again. 

“Now you won't be alarmed any more at 
the queer noises,” said Miss Hester, turning 
upon me a smile which had grown a little 
brighter, for no doubt the telling of the tale 
had been as much a relief to her as it was to 
me to hear ; she had lighted the lamp and 
stood looking down at me. “ You krow I 
am your nurse, and as such responsible for 
you just now, so you will know the footsteps 
belong to no ghost, neither Mary Queen of 
Scots nor anybody else’s ghost, but to a 
friend who did you a good turn that night ; 
he was much concerned, and has asked after 
you more than once,” she added as she turned 
to leave the room. 

“Indeed, I am grateful, though he did 
give me such a fright,” I said, smiling and 
colouring <s I recalled the circumstances of 
my accident on the stairs, and thought of the 
object I must have presented. 

“‘T will tell him so,” she said as she left 
me. 

That night I could not sleep much, and when 
the footsteps began to pace restlessly up and 
down like a caged animal, I listened to them 
with less apprehension, but a good deal more 
of interest even than if they had belonged to 
the beautiful, ill-fated queen. I fell to going 
over Miss Hester’s tale in my own mind, and 
picturing to myself the whole history and 
characters—the elder brother, for whom I 
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had already entertained some dread on my 
own account—the loving, enduring, silently 
suffering sister, wearing her heart away by this 
secret sorrow, which | had read in her face 
from the first, and the young prodigal— 
though he was not that, but rather the hero 
of the tale whom, mentally (as I was idle 
and had nothing else to occupy my mind), I 
amused myself by likening to all the heroes 
of all the romances I had ever read, and re- 
calling the glimpse I had had of the mysteri- 
ous man in the lightning flash who looked 
up at the window and beckoned, together 
with Miss Hester’s laudatory description, en- 
dued with all possible and impossible endow- 
ments. It was but a step farther to imagine 
myself in the aforesaid capacity of beneficent 
fairy appearing upon the scene, and holding 
in my own hands by a word, nay, by the 
stroke of a pen, the hero’s fate. He would, 
of course, then throw himself at my feet, and 
vow eternal gratitude, till, at this entrancing 
point, I started awake out of the beguiling 
romance at the sound of the step overhead ; 
bah! what a heavy step it was! a big six- 
foot lout of a farmer’s son, no doubt; and I 
turned my cheek to the pillow, with a mental 
resolve that any odd hundreds I might have 
in the bank should go to the endowment of 
the North of England Lunatic Asylum, for 
the provision of my old age, if I had one, 
and that of similar imaginative castle- 
builders. 

The next day was very bright again, and 
I begged for my drawing things to while away 
a few hours by making a little sketch of the 
view from the window over the dale. Many 
sighs I sent out, too, for the fine weather, 
and the rueful termination of my sketching 
expedition. As I was in despair over the 
catching any sort of resemblance to the deep 
shadows and soft ethereal glow which the 
sun, drawing near his setting, was throwing 
over the hills, Miss Hester entered with a 
great bunch of wild roses in her hand. 

“Dear Miss Hester, how can I ever thank 
you for all your goodness?” I exclaimed, 
burying my face in the dewy, fragrant 
cups, delicate and exquisitely tinted as sea- 
shells. 

“T did not gather them,” said Miss Hester, 
in a whisper; “it was my brother—Will, I 
mean. It was very imprudent, and I am 
afraid has done him harm. But he stole out 
when he knew my brother Jasper had gone 
to Askrigg ; he said he had the hunger on 
him to see the country once more, and he 
gathered them. I fancy he wanted me to 
bring them here. ‘I can’t forget the way 


the girl moaned in her pain,’ he said. He is 
an odd boy—‘ young lady,’ of course, he 
should have said,” corrected Miss Hester, 
suddenly colouring. 

“The girl!” My face must have been 
the colour of the roses as I stooped over them 
again, and suddenly laid them away at the 
farthest edge of the table, and went on with 
my sketch in offended dignity. Miss Hester, 
apparently slightly hurt, began to ask some 
very mundane questions as to my supper, 
and left the room. In vain I laid on touch 
after touch—burnt sienna, rose madder, crim- 
son lake—to my sketch ; it grew worse and 
worse under my eyes and fingers ; the clouds 
“blotched,” and the trees looked “ woody,” 
and those wretched, innocent, pink roses 
stared up at me from the edge of the table 
all the time, vainly asking water and a vase 
from my hard heart. The girl /—the clown ! 

And even while I was relieving my feel- 
ings by mentally ejaculating that opprobrious 
epithet at intervals, a voice began to sing up 
above at the turret window, first in a sub- 
dued tone, and then singing out in an irre- 
pressible kind of way snatches of ballads, 
Scotch songs, and, what surprised me very 
much, bits of German ones too. It was a 
fine manly voice with good deep tones in it. 
But why did he want to sing? I wanted to 
get my sketch right, and how very impru- 
dent of him! What if that ogre of a brother 
Jasper should be anywhere about? Never- 
theless, I do not think I was sorry when the 
next evening, at about the same hour, the same 
voice began again to entertain my solitude. 
I could not help laughing to myself. It was 
rather a romantic situation: here was I laid 
up with a plaster of Paris foot on a sofa, and 
in the turret-chamber above, haunted by 
Mary Queen of Scots, was confined another 
sort of prisoner—a son of the house itself, 
hiding from creditors under his own roof- 
tree, and dreading the vengeance of a cruel 
brother. Memories of Richard Coeur de Lion 
singing at his prison window, and of half-a- 
dozen other romantic personages flitted 
through my brain; and it was such a hard 
case too to be ruined, and homeless, and 
ill on account of one imprudent, generous act ! 
And presently, through these idle imagin- 
ings, he became magnified in my mind into a 
very hero of old, a knight of King Arthur’s 
Table, till, like another Lynette, I remem- 
bered my scorn, and laughed my own ima- 
ginations to the winds ; a clownish, ignorant 
farmer's son ! 

“ Sir Scullion, canst thou use that spit of thine? 

Fight an thou canst: I have missed the only way.” 
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Yes, like Lynette, I had missed my way, 
and stumbled unwittingly upon this family 
trouble with which I had nothing in the 
world to do. I would indeed repay Miss 
Hester handsomely, but such a largess as 
should free her brother and restore his for- 
tunes—the idea was absurd, Quixotic in the 
extreme! Yet my pride pleased itself once 
more with the flattering fancies of how de- 
lightful the thing would be to do, and how 
sweet Miss Hester would look, and how sur- 
prised everybody would be, having no idea 
of that potent golden key which I held in 
my hands. And just then came floating 
out into the summer air those deep notes 
again—a hunting song this time. But J 


could sing too, and I hummed under my 
breath— 


Sweet lord, how like a noble knight he talks! 
The listening rogue hath caught the manner of it.” 


But he must be as big a “loon” as Lynette 
called Gareth to sing so loud, unless he 
wanted to be discovered and eaten up by his 
false friend’s hungry creditors. 

Then it was “ Kathleen Mavourneen ”— 
sweetest of love songs—and then “My 
Queen,” but only whistled “rapid as any 
lark.” Well, I would shut my window and 
be at peace within my defences. 

“What knowest thou of love song or of love? 


Nay, nay, God wot, so thou wert nobly born. 
Thou hast a pleasant presence. Yea, perchance—” 





A TRUE WITNESS. 


‘We know that the Son of God is come.”—1 Sr. Joun v. 20, 


7 HEREFORE look behind and say, 
No, He could not come that way ? 
Why where circling shadows fall 
Think He could not come at all ? 
When by signs divinely clear 
He did come, for He is here : 
Son Almighty from above, 
In the Father’s wounded love, 
Watching long and searching far 
For the poorest wreck we are, 
In a world confused, defiled, 
Till He find the missing child— 
Till our wasted manhood rise 
New to His reclaiming eyes. 


See the nature sin has slain— 

At His touch it lives again. 

Man who loved himself and fell 

To an inmost death and hell, 

Now loves Him who gave him breath, 
Victor over hell and death— 

Loves the Brother in the Son, 

Sets his seal that men are one. 


Eyes that looking up were dim, 
Know the God they seek in Him 


Near us in our wonted place, 
Toward us with a human face, 
Shining round us in the birth 
Of a new transfigured earth, 
Rich in succour free and wide, 
All His own on every side. 


As the vision we obey 

Its pure truth will win our way. 
Witnesses we never knew, 
Shrouded lights will spring to view, 
Tokens only faith may own, 
Signs that are for love alone : 
Lighting Nature’s deepest woe 
To a deeper calm below : 
Meeting Nature’s keenest pain 
With the joy that He must reign, 
Healer of her worst distress, 
Author of her loveliness. 


Though the broadening day declare 
Christ was always everywhere, 

Life will teach us in his name 

How it is that yet He came ; 

And how things once cold and dumb 
Tell the heart that He is come. 


A. L. WARING. 














THE GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
By tuz Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


| Opening Ilymn:* “ Last among the names which Jesus.” 
y 4 Lesson: Luke vii. 36—50. 


Text: ‘The fruit of the Spirit is gentleness.” 


ET us think a while on what 
gentleness is, what it does, and 
why we should be gentle. A 
lovely hymn of Dean Monsell’s 
says :— 





*“ Gently think and gently speak. 
Art thou strong? respect the weak ; 
Art thou weak? from what thou art 
Gently judge another’s heart. 


** Ife who knew the thoughts of men,’ 
Tle was gentle. Let us then 
Gentle be in thought and tone— 
We who scarce can read our own. 


“ Rains and dews of sunshine fall 
With unbounded love on all; 
Shall thy narrow heart refuse 
Its poor sun and rain and dews? 


“ Then be gentle, O my soul, 
‘Thoughts and words alike control; 
If thou must in aught decide, 

Err upon the gentle side. 


* Gentleness can do no wrong 
To the weak or to the strong ; 
Be th<u strong or be thou weak, 
Gently think and gently speak.” 

Gentleness? What is gentleness ? Before 
we think of it in living people, in men and 
boys, in women and girls, on earth, and in 
Christ and God in heaven, just let us look 
at itin a machine. Gentleness in a machine 
is not the same thing as gentleness in a life, 
but the one will help us to think of the 
other, and to think of it properly. 

There are great, big hammers used in 
works where iron bars are worked into 
wheels and beams and bridges. Such giant 
hammers are they that they are worked by 
steam. Up the steam lifts it like a mighty 
giant’s arm, and down it comes with a 
thundering crash, crushing, bruising, and 
breaking a bar of iron as you might snap 
a dry thin stick or crush a piece of paper. 
But that is not all it can do. The man who 
works it asks you to put a nut on to the 
spot where the iron was. Now he turns on 

t his steam again. Up goes the hammer into 
; the air and down it comes, but this time 
with just the force, and no more, to crack the 
shell of the nut without breaking or even 
bruising the kernel of it. The man gives you 
the kernel, aad you wonder and laugh. 
* From “ Hymns for Children.” 








That wonderful hammer cannot be called 
gentle, for it has no will, It has no 
knowledge of its powers. It cannot rule 
itself, it has no idea of such a thing as self- 
control ; yet gentleness is controlled strength. 
So as the man who uses it also controls it, 
we say, “he gave a gentle blow to the nut ; 
the hammer falls gently.” The nut was only 
cracked; it might have been crushed into 
pulp and powder. 

Gentleness. in men and women, and in 
boys and girls, is the same kind of thing ; it 
is controlled power. 

Gentleness is not the only quality of a truly 
gentle soul. A fireman running up his 
escape-ladder, with his axe in his hand, to 
the top window of the house on fire, when he 
reaches the window smashes it open. His 
gentle feelings to the child he hears in the 
room behind the window makes the shatter- 
ing blows fall fast and hard, till the glass, 
and frame in which the glass is set, are all 
out of his way, and there is a clear through 
passage for him. But when he reaches the 
bed where the baby is asleep, without waking 
it he tenderly lifts it into his arms—those 
same arms that had just wielded the axe and 
dealt the fast, heavy, terrible blows at the 
wood and glass—in his way tenderly as a 
mother, firmly as a brave, giant-hearted man. 

A huge Newfoundland dog, dashing into 
the river to save a little drowning child, 
plunges in and swims out like a mad thing, 
till it reaches the little figure, when it firmly 
grips the little thing’s dress, so as not to hurt, 
not even to graze its flesh, and lifting it 
above the water swims back to the river 
bank, and landing its treasure lays it gently 
upon the ground. 

Timidity is not gentleness ; shyness is 
not gentleness ; feebleness is not gentleness. 


Gentleness is the restraint of power. To be 
gentle you must first be strong. Wherever 


there is anything worthy of the name of 
gentleness, there is strength and self-control 
in the midst of it. A tender young child 


may be gentle to a fly, because it has power 
to kill a fly. When it will not kill it, will not 
hurt it, looks kindly on it, then that young 
child is gentle. 

It is the same with gentleness in a woman. 
Mother is gentle when baby is in her hands, 
and is careful with its little limbs, so easily 
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broken, its soft flesh, so easily bruised. It 
would be an awful world for babies if mothers 
were not gentle. It would have been better 
they had never been born. 

The prettiness of babies lives because of 
mother’s gentleness. Their tiny limbs grow 
big, their weakness grows into strength, they 
come to be boys and girls all by mother’s 
gentleness. “Thy gentleness hath made me 
great,” was the beautiful cry of the psalmist 
to his God. So may all the little world in 
which mother reigns say to mother. It was 
mother’s gentleness, tending and caressing 
them, which has made baby creatures into 
boys and girls, and finally into men and 
women, thinking, working, and making the 
life and people of the world. 

But it is not till we have grown up, and 
can know and understand, that we can think 
of this, and it will not be till we are full- 
statured men and women, peopling the man- 
sions of the heavenly city, that we can know 
a much we all owe to the gentleness of 

od. 

Gentleness, then, is living power and might, 
carrying and using itself with restraint and 
consideration and tenderness to all that is 
weak and helpless. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Guide of the feet of Jesus.” 
Lesson: Luke iv. 16—22. 
Text: ‘“‘ We were gentle amongst you, even as a nuzse.”” 


You know what a photograph is. It is a 
picture which is something like a person, or 
a house, or a landscape, with trees, and river 
and sky init. It is not the person, it is not 
the house, it is not the landscape, but it is 
something which helps us to fancy what 
all these are like. 

In the New Testament we have persons’ 
lives which are to Jesus what portraits are 
to those they represent. Paul is one of 
these. A grand figure is Paul; a born war- 
rior and master, with a soul encircled as it 
were with mail of steel. Fearless, filled with 
a deep, calm zeal. A grand, a kingly man 
was Paul. 

Paul had enemies. Enemies had he when 
he was called Saul. Then he hated his 
enemies. He was an enemy to them, fear- 
less, restless, terrible. He sent men and 
women to prison. He was strong and cruel, 
heartless as a knight in bronze, terrible as a 
hunger-driven wild beast; it was as vain to 
appeal to him for mercy, prostrate, clasping 
those short firm legs of his, though the 
appeal was a broken-hearted appeal cf a hus- 


band for his wife, a mother for her child. 
As well make an appeal to a man in stone. 

But one day on the high road in the sun- 
light suddenly it became twilight and dark. 
A storm arose in his soul. Reverent and 
bareheaded he fell to the ground, his brow 
touched the dust. A greater than Paul was 
here. A new person seemed entirely to fill 
his being, as with His ten-fold light around 
Him Jesus disclosed Himself as being reign- 
ing in heaven. “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest.” 

What awfulness was in this being! A 
frozen, nameless dread smote him. He had 
himself known no power but power which 
did its worst with its enemies. He was a 
grim, learned savage. His conscience filled 
him with awe and dread. He had fallen into 
the hands of his enemy—the majesty and 
grandeur of Heaven was against him! He 
was looking for the instant when the soldiers 
of heaven should approach him and seize 
him and hale him to the dungeon and tor- 
ment of the wicked. 

Deep in the soul of the merciful, who use 
their power mercifully, is the instinct that 
they may obtain mercy. The feet of the 
Great King are something to cling to. His 
face is something to which hope may uplift 
its eyes. The simple, humble, God-like soul 
power does not frighten. It is something to 
look to, to help to deliver. 

To the merciful in every glimpse they 
get of God He shows Himself merciful. But 
to the proud, hard, cruel, every glimpse of 
Him wakens alarm and dread. And Paul 
was proud, hard, cruel: his power he used 
sternly, to hurt, to crush, to destroy. So 
now that he had met a power so vastly 
bigger than his own he expected to be hurt, 
crushed, destroyed by it. 

But, oh, how unlike his terrified expecta- 
tions was this power and majesty and gran- 
deur of heaven! Gentle was the voice, lov- 
ing the tone in which its words fell upon his 
ear. His boundless dread, those words of 
Jesus to him softened and melted into bound- 
less shame. Suddenly he had passed from 
cold, cruel, proud self-sufficiency into terror, 
unspeakable, breathless terror. As suddenly 
had he passed into sad but resistless hope, 
and with a piteous sob he cried, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do ?” 

From that solemn hour Paul’s whole life 
was given to that beautiful tender majesty. 
To be like Him, to be heroic with His 
heroism, to be great with His greatness, to 
be merciful and gentle with His mercy and 
gentleness, that was the one passion of the 
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rude savage uscr of power. Once he was 
the servant of the Church that had created 
his passion, his cruel passion; now he be- 
came, and for all his life he continued, the 
servant, the child, the disciple of the Christ 
who had re-created his passion into a merci- 
ful passion. 

“T was gentle amongst you,” said this 
grandly manly man, “even as a nurse.” He 
was not weak. He had still a powerful soul, 
but he carried it gently. He lived to com- 
fort, and help, and bless. 

A nurse must be always thoughtful, and 
always watchful. Her eyes, her hands, her 
feet must be now still, quite still. Hushed 
must be her very breathing. Then they 
must all be moving, looking here and there, 
doing this and that. 

A nurse! What a lovely idea! She has 
her dark days: those are when the life she 
nurses isin pain and danger, when death is 
near, and has to be fought and driven away. 
Then she sits wakeful through all the long, 
anxious hours of night. She has, too, her 
glad, bright days: when pain is gone, danger 
is past, and peace has come. She lifts the 
helpless sick about as a baby is lifted. She 
gently soothes him, gives him his physic, 
gives him his food, washes his hands and 
face. 

Never can the sick man wholly forget the 
sight of that kind face, the touch of that 
gentle hand, the light of that tender, patient 
eye which nursed him. 

It was a wife, a mother, a sister. She was 
an angel then more than if she had worn the 
white raiment and spreading wings which we 
think of as belonging to an angel. 

They would have cried bitterly if we had 
died, but they saved us from death. They 
were happy as singing-birds, because we got 
well again. Their only reward—all they 
asked, all they took, was that we were all 
right and full of strength and life and joy 
again. They had known what it was to 
carry our sicknesses, and they knew what it 
was to carry our health and happiness. 

When you have once conceived what it is 
to be a nurse—a true nurse—one who puts 
her strength at the service of the feeble and 
frail, who keeps awake that her restless, 
sleepless patient may sleep, who gives all the 
seems of her life that the dying may not die, 

elping, cheering, blessing. you need never 
again be without a true idea of gentleness. 
It is what moves the gratitude of the weak 
when the strong love them. 

A nurse may act firmly, may order and 
strictly require to be obeyed. But all the 
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while her love is beating in her. It is her 
gentleness which is firm, her gentleness which 
must be obeyed. 

All the same, her patient may not like the 
physic she administers, may refuse the food 
she gives; may want to sit up when he must 
lie down, to talk when he must go to sleep; 
may even get angry and cry at her control 
of him. But in the end he always returns 
to the gratitude which a good nurse has won 
from the sick from the beginning of time, 
and will even to the end of it. 

It seems to the nurse that it would be 
cruel and cowardly to let the sick have his 
way. He has but one who knows how to 
save him, and, if he will obey, can save him, 
She wants him to trust her, and to be sen- 
sible and quiet. 

A nurse, watching an ill and feeble life, and 
tending it till it is well and strong, and then 
going to do the same again for some other 
ill and feeble life till that is well, on and on, 
day by day, year by year, without knowing 
that she is like the great Saviour of the 
world. She is very like Him. 

How beautiful, how grand will life be 
when all power is carried and used in the 
spirit of Him who created it—when it 
cripples and slays, and banishes its enemies 
patiently and nobly as a nurse cripples and 
slays, and banishes sickness—calmly and 
majestically as the Almighty cripples and 
slays and banishes His enemies, armoured 
with gentleness, armed with gentleness ! 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, I would scrve Thee,” 
Lesson: Luke xiv, 1—14, 
Text: ‘‘ The servants of the Lord must be gentle.” 


I HAVE told you how gentleness is 
strength, strength carrying itself in lovely 
ways towards weakness. It is seen best in 
places where we least expect to see it. Ina 
lion, for instance, that big, shaggy, savage 
animal, we scarcely expect gentleness ; but I 
have rea.| a story of the conduct of a lion 
which makes gentleness stand out clearly 
and beautifully. 

Leo was the name of the lion. He was in 
captivity in the cage of a showman, on his 
way on board ship from London to Batavia 
in the ship Rotunda. He had power in every 
limb, in every muscle. Little did he show 
but power. One stroke of his paw would 
fell a strong man. One grip of his huge 
jaws and a bull would expire. Set free he 
could scatter a crowd. Leo was every inch 














of him power— fearless, daring, dignified, 
resistless power. 

It all served him nothing ; for Leo was 
caged, Between him and the world he lived 
in were strong iron bars. But for these, 
those who stood around him watching him 
would have been dead men. They were 
safe because he was caged. 

He no longer lived the free kind of life his 
fathers be‘ore him had led. He was a cap- 
tive, a prisoner, stared at. They brought 
him his food—-raw meat—and thrust it to 
him through the grating. But that was no 
reason why he should be sullen and mean 
and vengeful, and take a hatred to all living 
things. In his prison he was a dignified and 
magnanimous beast. 

In the ship were many rats. One day 
Leo’s keeper watched one of these rats walk 
into his cage. Every moment the keeper 
expected to see the monster’s paw lifted to 
kill the intruder and perhaps eat it. The 
rat came near to him ; he took it between his 
paws, but only gently, so as not to crush or 
hurt it. He held it there a while and looked 
at it. Then he'‘set it free, and the rat, set 
free, crawled quietly over the gigantic paws 
that had held it. It seemed to like to be 
near the huge beast, to play with him. Then 
it left the cage to return again to-morrow, 
and they played together as children might 
play together. His kegper thought he would 
like to capture the rat, to keep it, and land 
it as a part of his show in Batavia. But 
Leo would have none of that. He grew 
angry and indignant at the attempt. So the 
rat was let alone. 

He could have killed the creature and a 
thousand of the like, but he spared and 
defended it and played with it. The rat 
trusted him, and he would not dishonour 
trust. 

Men are always pleased to see huge power, 
like a lion’s, used gently. They cannot 
help it, for they were made to use their own 
power like that, and they recognise how 
wonderfully grand and beautiful it is to 
do so. 

But lions are not all equally noble. With 
Leo were four other lions. Sometimes they 
were all together when the rat entered the 
den. It was afraid of none of them; for 
were they not all big, so very big? The 
other four did not Jook at it. Only Leo 
looked. With his grand burning eyes he 
looked at it, and those eyes cast out fear and 
invited fun. It played with Leo, but only 
with Leo. The rest never harmed it, but 
Leo made it happy. 
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Leo was not only the rat’s favourite among 
the tive lions, he was also the favourite with 
their keeper. 

“He was so kingly,” said the keeper, 
“and seemed so human. I quite loved 
him.” 

But Leo could be angry, could be right 
royally indignant as well as gentle. His 
eyes could flash with lightning wrath, his 
roar could break like a peal of thunder. 

There was another thing about Leo: he 
would not hurt adove. Put a dove into his 
cage, and, though he loved flesh and blood 
and would tear to pieces and devour the raw 
limb of an ox, he would not hurt, or so much 
as ruffle the feathers, of a dove. 

So the lions help us to understand what 
gentleness is. It is not feebleness; it is 
power treating small things, weak things, 
with consideration. It is power in power’s 
most dignified bearing. With such ways as 
Leo had, he well deserves the name given to 
him, the king of beasts. 

Kings, so-called kings on thrones, masters 
of men, persons owning luxuries of palaces 
and fetters of dungeons and swords of war- 
riors, have not always been right royal as 
was Leo. They have gone to and fro 
through the earth, trampling the corn of the 
labourer, burning his homestead, shooting 
his family, making him captive, carrying 
fire, sword, misery, mourning, desolation, 
through all the affairs of heipless, innocent 
men and women whom they chose to call 
their enemies, who had committed no wrong 
but to be born in the country with whose 
king they had quarrelled and whose wealth 
and lands they coveted. 

In no man is gentleness so noble, so 
beautiful, so grand, as in the man who has 
in his hands most power. It was this fine 
grandeur of the gentleness of Jesus which 
amazed and overcame and enslaved Paul. It 
was the blessedness of knowing such a com- 
bination of power and gentleness and the 
blessedness of adoring it, which sustained 
and suffused his whole being in the grand 
work he did amongst the people he served. It 
filled him with peace and joy unspeakable. 
And in the people he served he kindled the 
same admiration, the same worship. The 
same power of love burned in them. Paul 
and his converts were good friends with the 
mighty King of Gentleness. 

But there was one king who at a moment 
in his life was a king as they count kings up 
in heaven, where glitter and banners and 
an om and heraldic bearings and diamond- 
studded crowns count for absolutely nothing 
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at all. The king was King Edward III. He 
had a quarrel with the French. He had 
fought the French army at Cressy, and had 
beaten it. He had marched on Calais and 
surrounded it to starve it into surrender. He 
would stop till they had eaten all the food in 
the city, and then, when they were dying of 
famine, they would open its gates and 
surrender Calais into his hands. 

Inside the city were warriors, and there 
were many poor men, women, and children 
who could not fight, who had no store of 
food. But they ate and used the stores the 
governor wanted for his warriors. So the 
governor ordered these poor people to quit 
the city. There was nothing for them but to 
fall into the hands of the enemy. What 
would be these poor people’s fate? They 
might be all slain! Whatever it might be, 
they must take their fate. Poor people were 
of little count. It was the city that counted. 
The governor was not there to defend the 
poor. They must get out of the place. The 
gates were opened. The order was given; 
they must go. The soldiers with their 
swords saw to its execution. And when the 
last of the sad procession of the poor of 
Calais had gone through the gates, the gates 
were closed. The streets were left to the 
rich and to the warriors. 

The pitiable crowd, out of the city, stood 
between the city that would not have them 


and the army that might kill them. They 
could go no way without reaching it. It was 


in every direction all round them. It was a 
pitiable sight. Homeless, starved, ragged, 
timid, they expected but one fate. Miser- 
able at leaving their homes, more miserable 
at the prospect of being butchered by the 
soldiery, as they stood, they wept and wailed. 

From the distance the king saw them, 
and was attracted by the strange sight and 
touched by the pitiable sound. “Go tell 
them,” he said, “they are safe in my hands ; 
and give them all a good meal, and send 
them on their way with something for to- 
morrow.” 

Then they were guided to the camp and 
made to sit down on the grass, and the 
soldiers gave them to eat, men, women, and 
children, and when they rose up to start 
every father of a family had money given 
him to help him and his little ones on their 
way. 

They paused and wondered, and were 
amazed, as was Paul when he met Jesus on 
the way to Damascus. Subdued and over- 


come, they sang, “ Long live the king!” 
And when they knelt to pray at night, 


before lying down on the grass by the road- 
side, they prayed for the kind man. 

That king was in that hour “a servant, a 
true and beautiful servant of the Lord ”— 
the servants of the Lord must be gentle. 

Let us all be servants of the Lord. 

a grand service, and makes kingly men. 


It is 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Last among txe names which Jesus,” 
Lesson: Matt. xxvii. 24—37. 
Text: ‘Wisdom from above is pure and gentle.” 


Wuat I have told you already I have told 
you that you might see what gentleness is 
and it is not. It is not feebleness, Nothing 
is more unlike gentleness than feebleness. 
Gentleness is strength under the control of a 
kind, considerate spirit. It is most gentle 
when it is the way of the most mighty. 
Now let us see “ the gentleness of Jesus,” as 
Jesus showed it to people when He was here 
among men. 

How much the soul of Jesus suffered at 
the hands of wicked men it will never be in 
our power to know. We can see some of 
their wicked ways and imagine some of the 
dreadful pain of mind and heart He endured 
from them. But the grand fact at the centre 
of all His sufferings is that His ways with 
them, His ways with the wickedest and most 
false and cruel of them, were far beyond the 
reach of whatever they might do to Him. 
They were always the same firm and gentle 
ways. 

They called Him “a Sabbath-breaker.” The 
Lord of the Sabbath, the commander of it 
that man and beast might have one day's 
rest in seven, they said broke the command- 
ment. 

They said that He was “ a deceiver,” that 
He took advantage of the poor, and lame, 
and blind, and got ignorant people to follow 
Him by telling them untruths. 

They said that He “had a devil and was 
mad.” 

We pause and wonder at the words. Wo 
cannot bear to hear them. They seem too 
wicked to repeat. But we must hear them 
if we are to know the beauty and glory of 
the character of Jesus. 

But they did more. In His journeys 
about the country to heal the sick and the 
lame, and to give sight to the biind, they 
followed Him. Not to see Him heal and to 
see the lame and the sick go joyously home 
from His touch, but to listen if they could 
catch a wore that they could twist into treason 
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and get Him into the hands of the constable. 
Wherever He went, they went, silently, 
cruelly, seeking how they might get Him 
to prison and to death. 

They did more. Angry with their failure 
to catch Him in His words, in their haste to 

et rid of Him “they took up stones to stone 
Him.” If they could have seen that crowd 
around Him in the least disposed to follow 
their lead there would have been a dead 
Jesus—battered to death (as afterward they 
battered Stephen to death). But the crowd 
loved Him, and would have harmed the man 
who dared to touch Him. And though a 
dead Jesus would be nothing to themselves, 
it would be something to the people. The 
people would be angry, furious, and then 
they, themselves, would be hurt by them, 
perhaps killed. 

They did not feel that strong pity for 
them in His gentle eyes. The people felt it, 
and wondered that there were no cursings 
and blightings pronounced upon those men 
to drive them away. He could probably 
wither them with the touch of His hand. 
Yet they heard him speak gently as the 
pitying murmurs of a loving child’s voice, 
and their hearts awakened to a mighty love. 
Provoked, hated, never did powerful man 
speak like this man. It was strangely 
wonderful. 

And it did not seem hard work for Him. 
He did not lose His temper, recover control, 
and be Himself again. His look of grave, 
tender pity, it was always the same ; graver, 
perhaps, and more tender when He gazed on 
the faces of those wicked enemies of His than 
even when He gazed on the sick as He was 
healing them. His gentleness never wavered 
once in its fidelity whilst His life lasted. 

But at last enmity had its way. That 
mighty love, that ceaseless kindness, that 
gentle astonishment, that wistful pity, was 
at length seized in the night in the garden 
of Gethsemane, led to the prison of the 
city of Jerusalem, and “from prison to judg- 
ment.” 

The priests had their way. No common 
people’s devotion to Him could hurt them 
now. They were joyous and triumphant 
now. Up in heaven their prisoner was loved 
with all the love the angels’ hearts and souls 
could give. But in the city where He was 
He was hated, hated “ without a cause.” 

He was falsely accused. Paid witnesses 
Low men 
He was crowned with 


said what they were told to say. 
did the priests’ will. 
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thorns. He was mocked. They bowed and 
grimaced before Him. He was flogged with 
knotted coids. He was made to carry the 
heavy cross on His bleeding back. He fainted, 
and staggered, and fell under it. He was 
nailed to the cross. He was set up between 
two thieves. He was left to die. 

All this while He was not feeble, He was 
not weak. He could have summoned legions 
of angels, soldiers of heaven, glittering light- 
nings in their hands for swords, pealing 
thunders for artillery. He could have laid 
them breathless, lifeless, on the ground. 

He only prayed for them, and said, 
“Father, forgive them ; they know not what 
they do!” The wicked crowd, high and 
low, learned and ignorant, He forgave. They 
only laughed. They did not know, there was 
no one to tell them, that they were laughing 
at the likeness of their Creator. 

It was an awful scene and men should 
never let it be forgotten. 

The lesson of it all may be well given in 
Faber’s hymn :— 

“ There’s a widen~ss in God’s mercy 
Like the widcnexs of the sea ; 


There’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty. 


“ There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven ; 
There is no place where earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 


* For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


** But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own ; 
And we magnify His strictiess 

With a zeal He will not own, 


** If our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word; 
And our lives woul: be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.” 


And this is what I want you to learn from 
what I have said. We have all heard a great 
deal of God. His name is known by us from 
childhood. But we all forget that in Him 
we have more reason to hope than we have 
in our very best earthly friend. 

Understand this, and you will find belief 
in God spring up in your heart. Belief in 
your mother sprang up in you when you 
first opened your eyes and your under- 
standing first took in her smiling strength ; 
see and understand what God is, and He 
will be your strength and joy and guide for 
life. The kindly, patient, gentle Christ is 
the true likeness, the only likeness earth 
knows of God. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT. 


Wray RITING of “ In Memoriam,”’ in his work 
on Tennyson, Mr. Stopford A. Brooke 
says: ‘‘Thirty years ago, I made a 
pilgrimage to the little church near 
Clevedon, where the Hallams rest, and saw the 
graveyard, the yews, and the marble tablet glim- 
mering in the church. It was then a lonely, quiet 
place, in a furrow of the sandy slopes, not a house 
standing near it ; and fifty yards from it, but hidden 
from view, the broad estuary of the Severn filled 
with the tide. I heard the water wash the feet of 
the low cliffs as it passed by. Sorrow and death, 
peace that passeth understanding, the victory of the 
soul, seemed present with me; and the murmuring 
of the Severn became, as I dreamed, the music of 
eternal love, into whose vast harmonies all our dis- 
cords are drawn at last. I felt, it seemed, the im- 
pression of the place. I knew afterwards that 
it was the impression of the poem that I gave to 
the place. And this indeed is the lasting power of 
‘In Memoriam.’ It is a song of victory and life 
arising out of defeat and death ; of peace which 
has forgotten doubt; of joy whose mother was 
sorrow but who has turned his mother’s heart into 
delight.”’ 








The number of women workers in the mission 
field promises to surpass the number of men. In 
connection with the various Protestant missionary 
institutions — English, American, Continental — 
there are 5,233 men, 3,641 of whom are assisted by 
their wives, and 2,567 sinzle womes, at work. The 
combined forces of the women thus reach 6,208, 
-outnumbering the men by nearly a thousand. Now 
that Uganda is likely to be freer from disturbances 
than heretofore, Bishop Tucker thinks there should 
no longer be any delay in sending Christian women 
to help there. But, says the Intelligencer, ‘‘ they 
must not be young wives. In the present circum- 
stances of Africa, women must be ready, as so many 
men have been ready, to go with the distinct and 
«solemn purpose of remaining single for a few years 
for the Lord’s sake. The time is not distant when the 
beauty of English family life may be exhibited in 


. Uganda ; but the time is not yet, end meanwhile we 


look for a bright example of self-sacrifice and ubsolute 
separateness to the kingdom of Heaven to be mani- 
fested by the representatives, both men and women.” 





If the horse in its leisure momerts could jot down 
its thoughts we should benefit by an interesting 
bundle of opinions and recollections. It was evi- 
dently the remembrance of early days, awakened by 
the sound of a horn, that prompted a fully harnessed 
cab horse to try and clear an iron railing. He 
heard the echo of his hunting days, and the memory 
of his former, unforgotten life carried him back 
to the time when his highway was the open field, 
and the laws of the road were not considered. Like- 
wise Dr. Louis Robinson tells us that the most 


noteworthy characteristics of the horse are but traces 
of its earliest life and hubitat before man made himself 
its master. Its speed was enhanced by the necessity 
of outrunning its enemies; its courage was fostered 
by their frequent attacks, and its tractability is the 
outcome of its gregarious nature. Its young can 
run as well four days after birth as at any time 
during life, and they take their nourishment fre- 
quently instead of in large quantities so as not to 
hinder their speed. But perhaps the most common 
trait of all is that which every one has seen. ‘‘ Even 
now,’’ says the doctor, ‘‘ most young horses resemble 
wild animals in being suspicious of any strange 
sound or object. Shying is most distinctly a relic of 
ancestral instinct. The wild horse, swift of foot and 
keen of vision, feared few enemies when out on the 
naked plains, but every bush or tuft of Jong grass 
might, and often did, contain a fierce foe lying in 
ambush.”’ 





Experience, we are told, is the only sure teacher, 
but a little fellow who had before him an examination 
paper in English grammar would have answered 
one of the questions more to his advantage when his 
marks were counted up if he had relied on what his 
master had taught him. ‘Compare ‘ill,’ ’’ looked 
him in the face, and he did it very touchingly, though 
hardly as was intended. ‘Ill, worse, dead,’’ he 
wrote. Surely he deserved a special prize for 
pathos. 





The bible recently presented to the Duchess of 
York by the Hon. Louisa Kinnard on behalf of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association is a copy of 
Bagster’s miniature quarto, having references, notes, 
maps and charts. The binding, circa 1500, is of royal 
purple morocco, inlaid in rich diaper crimson and 
cream, having ecclesiastical emblems embossed in 
gold, with rich silk ends and linings to covers. The 
clasps and monogram ‘‘M” and coronet of gold 
pierced and engraved. The edges of the volume 
are illuminated, the front with monogram and coronet 
in centre, and on a. scroll above and beneath, ‘‘ Search 
the Scriptures,’’ ‘‘Thy Word is Truth.” On the 
top, ‘‘ God is love” and “ God is light,” and at the 
bottom, ‘‘ Be watchful,’ ‘‘Be zealous.’”? At the 
commencement are richly illuminated vellum pages 
beautifully ornate and elaborate. The first bears 
the dedication: ‘‘ Presented to Her Serene Highness 
Princess Victoria Mary, on the occasion of her mar- 
riage to His Royal Highness the Duke of York, with 
the loyal, loving, and prayerful wishes of members 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
other women of the United Kingdom.”’ 





In these days of cheap excursions and touring 
round the globe, it is an anomaly to find a man who 
can say that save for a few hours he has never got 
beyond the place of his birth. The little village 
of Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire, where 
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Thomas Ellwood found Milton ‘‘a pretty box’’ to 
which the poet retired for a few months to 
escape from the Great Plague, boasts of such 
an interesting character in the sexton of Chalfont 
Church. Only once during the eighty-four years 
of his life has he been absent from this secluded 
village, and on that day he can scarcely b> stil to 
have been off duty. Before starting on his journey, 
which to him must have been almost as important as 
the memorable voyages of Columbus and Captain 
Cook, he gave orders fora grave to be dug. On his 
return he found it had not been touched; so our 
holiday-maker set to work und dug it himself. He 
walks, too, in the footsteps of his fathers, with whom 
he has shared the office of sexton of this church for 
a hundred years. Five vicars he has known at 
Chalfont, and to-day, though a little bent and grey- 
haired, he is hale and hearty. Pointing to my 
friend’s walking-stick, he said, with a gesture of 
disdain, that he hadn’t found “those things necessary 
yet !”’ 

The already fine natural advantages which Sydney 
harbour enjoys over most other harbours of the world 
will be increased by the discovery of a seam of coal, 
ten feet thick, on one of its main promontories. The 
depth at which the goal lies, nine hundred feet, is 
likely to make the cost of working a little heavy, but 
as the largest steamers afloat will be able to ship 
coal direct from the pit if once in working order, an 
economy of 3s. on every ton will probably be etfected 
on present prices. Experts estimate that coal to the 
value of £100,000,000 has been revealed by this dis- 
covery. But the wealth of Australia seems to be 
illimitable. The Hon. James Inglis, an experienced 
colonist, asserts that in her millions of olive-trees, 
catalpas, cork-oaks, mulberry, and other trees, her 
red gum, her jarrah and other hardwood forests, she 
has sufficient wealth locked up to pay the Austra- 
lasian National Debt twice over. 








Dr. Stoughton, in his ‘‘ Recollections,”’ tells a good 
story of unconscious punning. The two whom it 
took to make the joke were a cattle-grazier named 
Hunter, and Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. 
The bishops of Oxford have for a diocesan name 
“Oxon ;’’ but Mr. Hunter had no knowledge of this. 
The bishop was to be the grazier’s guest, and on his 
way to his host turned over in his mind the subject 
of conversation most likely to be of interest :—‘* At 
the railway station his eye caught an advertisement 
of ‘Thorley’s Food for Cattle.’ ‘Lhat would suit 
very well. So the bishop asked the grazier his 
opinion of such provision fur beasts of the field. 
The host replied, ‘ It might do well for oxen, but not 
for a hunter.’ ” 





In conjunction with the celebrated Dean Hook's 
name the Bishop was responsible for this modest 
conundrum put to a young lady :— 

“What part of your dress resembles two popular 
preachers in the Church of England ?”’ 


‘* Give it up.” 
‘* Hook and I.” 


The honey-bee asks for nothing from its cultivator 
but cleanliness, protection from extremes of tempera- 
ture, and occasional assistance in food and drink. 
Once put up a hive in a sheltered spot, near water if 
possible, but in any case withiu easy flight of pas- 
turage, and the combs will be kept as regularly filled 
with marketable honey as if the insects had signed 
contracts for the work and the queen-bee herself had 
gone guarantee for the fulfilment. The insect knows 
far better than man can tell it the flowers which 
pay best, and give in wax and honey the fullest. 
returns for its labour. In the waste hedge-strips 
of the field, the jungle corners of spinneys, ditches 
filled with teasel, burdock, and dandelion, wild 
cabbage, and wild turnips, banks overgrown with 
red harrow, thistle, and nettle, it finds the true bee- 
pastures. Gardens brilliant with all that gardeners 
delight in will not cause the bee to stop when it is 
on its way to a field of sainfoin, nor can all the 
triumphs of horticulture—let the colours be never so 
bright, the perfume never so dainty—tempt it to 
alight when on the wing for a hedge that is over- 
grown with honeysuckle or a lane all entangled in 
clematis. 


The street piano and its foreign-looking pianist do 
not always meet with a hearty reception on their 
itineracy; but to those who make their homes in the 
close confined courts and alleys, his visit is a much- 
looked-for and welcome event. He brings the 
only music heard in the n-ighbourhood, and young 
and old alike rejoice in it. It is a resting time for 
the hard-working mothers, who throw up their 
windows and indulge in a friendly chat with their 
neighbours, whilst to children it is the acme of de- 
light Their tip-cat, hop-scotch, or games of ball 
are forsaken at the sound of the first note, and the 
irresistible lightness of heart which takes them out. 
of their sordid surroundings often finds an outlet in 
the performance of a popular step dance. The 
passers-by would be hard of heart who did not tarry 
and watch this band of youngsters. Somewhere 
they have learnt to go through the exervise with a 
wonderful accuracy, their motions are all the same 
and their time unhesitating and correct. Looking 
at them, their absolute forgetfulness of themselves 
and their little troubles, their intense happiness and 
contentment in the life of the moment eclipse the ill- 
mended dress, the well-worn stockings peeping 
through well-worn shoes, the unkempt hair, and none 
too clean faces. These but emphasise the pictu- 
resqueness of this animated scene. The organ- 
grinder too should be a happy man as he lvoks 
round ; he can truly say that his academy on wheels 
is as much appreciated here as the recently opened 
Royal College of Music is at Kensington; and with 
a touch of pardonable pride may fancy himself no 


. poor substitute for a Paderewski. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I. 


have drawn the eyes of Evrope to 
Coburg during the last few weeks. For 





interest. Coburg itself is rich in asso- 
ciations, not only for our Queen, but for all her 
subjects who have learned how great was the loss 
which we suffered through Prince Albert’s untimely 
death. We are united by many ties to Hesse also. 
Princess Alice, one of the simplest and sweetest of 
women, has not yet been forgotten. It is her son 
who has married the Princess Melita, the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s daughter,—to give him the name by 
which he is still best known to most of us; and it is 
her daughter, Princess Alix, who has just become 
betrothed to the Czarewitch, the heir to the throne 
of Russia. In these alliances there is renewed 
security for the peace of Europe. The personal 
relations of our royal families still count for some- 
thing. Blood will tell. For though it may be true 
that kings and emperors have lost the almost un- 
bounded power, which they once held, of making or 
.averting war, their influence is still enormous. In 
iRussia especially the Czar is supreme. A word 
tfrom his lips would set Europe ablaze. And even in 
-other countries, where the royal authority is less 
absolute, kinship and intimacy between sovereigns 
are factors that cannot be neglected. Ministers, 
however popular, rise and fall, while they remain. 
‘Their sympathy and friendship can often do much 
to counteract the suspicion and the jealousy of rival 
-diplomatists. Every new alliance that tends to 
unite the thrones of Europe is a clear and certain 
_gain for all the nations concerned. 


II. 

In the political world there has been but little ex- 
citement during the month. The bill for disestab- 
lishing and disendowing the Church in Wales has 
been read a first time in the House of Commons, but 
the real struggle will not come till later, and in the 
meanwhile the champions of the Church are prepar- 
ing for an energetic campaign in the country. The 
Budget has been received with very general favour. 
To those who anticipated nothing short of a financial 
revolution, it was a welcome relief. Those who were 
to some extent disappointed by the details were con- 
soled by the recognition of the principles for which 
they contend. Public opinion has long been ripe 
for a readjustment of the death duties and for 
a graduated system of taxation. An additional 
penny on the income-tax coupled with generous ex- 
emption or abatement in the case of small incomes, 
provokes no hostility. The only serious resistance 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to 
face comes from the dealers in spirits, who are up 


«in arms at the proposal to raise the spirit duty by 


sixpence a gallon. The point seems trivial enough 
in itself. The consumer, we may feel sure, would in 
some way or other have to make good the loss. It 
is for the future and its possibilities that ‘‘ the 
trade ’’ is really alarmed. It dreads a licensing bill, 
and is anxious to make its power felt at once. At 
the present moment enormous pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the Irish members. Any con- 
siderable defection among them would make ship- 
wreck of the Budget, and perhaps of the ministry as 
well. Success, however, if so won, would be dis- 
astrous to the Opposition. An open and avowed 
alliance with the distillers and the publicans would 
revolt the conscience of the nation and could not fail 
to alienate and embitter some of their warmest 
friends. 
Il. 

If anyone expected any definite and practical re- 
sult from the appointment of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, the disappointment will be great. The 
Report of the majority is described by those who 
sympathise with its conclusions as tentative and 
cautious. Those who have distinct convictions as to 
the solution of the gravest of our social problems will 
use much stronger epithets to describe it. Speaking 
generally, the Report is a prolonged confession of 
impotence. Industrial tribunals to decide questions 
arising out of existing contracts are pronounced to 
be impracticable. Boards of arbitration and concilia- 
tion, armed with legal authority, are considered 
inexpedient. A Labour Department in our adminis- 
trative system is expected to do more harm than 
good. Any attempt to fix a maximum time for 
labour is dismissed with contempt, and the House 
of Commons, by its recent vote for an eight-hours 
system for miners and other workers, is far in 
advance of the Commission. All that can be done 
at present, so the majority hold, is by way of experi- 
ment, by gradual extension of voluntary organiza- 
tion. If government meddles at all, its action must 
be private and local rather than official and general. 
£50,000 seems a long price to pay for such conclu- 
sions as these, even if the evidence, when published, 
should prove exceptionally instructive. A small 
minority, it should be added, demand that the State 
should act on a large scale and in a bolder spirit. 
But even their remedies do not touch the whole 
case. 


Iv. 

We do not stand alone in our difficulties. Popular 
government in the United States finds itself con- 
fronted by precisely the same problem. For the mo- 
ment indeed attention there is directed not so much 
to the conftict between capital and labour as to the 
position of the unemployed—the condition of the 
men who want work and cannot get it. Under the 
leadership of a Member of Congress named Coxey, 
a@ movement, new in modern times, has origin- 
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ated. Great bands of men, 100,000 inall, arranged 
to march to Washington, the centre of govern- 
ment, to present their demands in person. This 
‘march of the miserable,’’ as it has been called, 
has produced a sensation. In one case the men 
took possession of a train, and ran it for more 
than four hundred miles before they were stopped 
and dislodged by military force. But, for the most 
part, they have received generous assistance in the 
villages and towns through which they travelled, 
largely no doubt with a view to self-preservation, 
but partly through genuine sympathy. At Wash- 
ington, the detachments, as they arrived, were dis- 
persed in a summary manner, and the plan has 
ended in a ludicrous fiasco. But even if the men 
had obtained what they asked for, their case would 
soon have become as grievous as it is now. The 
relief-works, on which they urged Congress to spend 
£1,000,000, would have given no permanent aid. 
Labour would have been attracted from all parts 
of the States. To discriminate between the un- 
deserving and the genuine workers would have been 
impossible, and at the same time industry would 
have been disorganized throughout the community. 


v. 

Greece has suffered a terrible misfortune. A 
series of earthquakes has convulsed a large part of 
the country, causing a considerable loss of life and 
inflicting enormous damage. Thebes is almost 
destroyed, but the catastrophe seems to have been 
most severe in the district of Atalanti, on the Straits 
of Euboa, some distance to the north of Athens. 
Eight vfllages were reduced to ruins, and several 
hundreds of the inhabitants were injured. The 
Government has done all in its power to relieve the 
immediate necessities, Food has been sent to the 
starving people, and a large force of military en- 
gineers has begun to repair the houses and public 
buildings. But it is comparatively little that help 
of this kind can do. Physical distress may be alle- 
viated ; hunger may be satisfied ; the homeless 
may be housed. But the terror and the suspense, 
prolonged day after day, and perpetually excited by 
the menace of renewed peril, are worse to endure 
even than hunger and cold. 


vi. 


A strange incident in India has caused anxiety if 
not alarm. In the district of Behar all the mango- 
trees have been smeared with a mixture of mud and 
hair. The method and the meaning of the act are 
a complete mystery. The facts must be known to 
thousands, but no native will speak a word of expla- 
nation. A writer in the Spectator, whose identity 
cannot be concealed, and Colonel Malleson, arguing 
from the analogy of the mutiny, suggest that a 
great rising is being organized, and thatthe people 
have been warned by this sign to hold themselves in 
readiness to act when the moment for action comes. 


Sir Alfred Lyall, however, insists that the occur- 
rence has no such significance, and connects it with a 
religious event of trivial importance. But it is 
evident that he, too, is writing in the dark and with- 
out absolute certainty. Dr. Leitner’s theory that it 
is a protest against increased taxation of the soil is 
far more probable. Whatever the truth may be, the 
telegrams from India will be eagerly watched during 
the next few weeks. 


vir. 

Now that the great missionary societies have made 
up their annual accounts, it is only too clear that 
the apprehensions of serious deficits expressed from 
time to time wero very far from groundless. The 
Church Missionary Society reports an adverse ba- 
lance of £12.000, but this amount was cleared off 
before the Society’s meeting in May. The Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society has a deficit of £6,000. 
The Baptist Society needs £14,000 to set its accounts 
straight. The London Missionary Society is in a 
still more serious plight, as its debt amounts to 
£33,000. The depression in agriculture and the 
stagnation of trade are largely accountable for this 
state of things. Very many of those who in former 
years gave most generously to the Nonconformist 
Societies suffered from the collapse of the Liberator 
and ite group of subordinate companies. Dr. Lunn 
seems to think that missionary enthusiasm is dying 
out, and that the Churches in England are coming 
to the opinion that one religion is as good as another, 
and that idolatry is at least to be tolerated. There 
is not much evidence to sustain this theory, nor are 
we at all disposed to believe that Dr. Lunn’s own 
criticism of missions and their methods is responsible 
for as much harm as some are inclined to attribute 
to it. The fact is, that in several cases the societies 
have undertaken extended work, without any corre- 
sponding increase in their income. Advance has 
been forced on the directors from outside, and those 
who are really responsible for the policy have not 
made themselves responsible for providing the funds 
which their policy requires. 


VIII. 

There are but few deaths to chronicle this month. 
Dr. Pelham, for twenty-six years Bishop of Nor- 
wich, though an admirable worker within the limits 
of his diocese, never exercised any great influence 
on the Church as a whole ; and Lord Emly, better 
known in politica! life as Mr. Monsell, never made 
his way into the front rank of statesmanship. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Burma, Monsignor Bi- 
gandet, though remote from European civilisation, 
was a man not only of greater force but of larger 
influence than either. As a student of Eastern reli- 
gion, and for faculty in dealing with men under 
conditions of extreme difficulty, he showed positive: 
genius. 
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